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REPORT— PART I. 



SECTION L 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

We liave been invited by his Highness the Viceroy of 
Egypt, Mahommed Said, to give an opinion upon the 
design for the junction of the Ked Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, presented to him by his Engineers, in obedience to 
his commands, and upon the proposal of M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. In confiding to us the task of making a special exami- 
nation of this preliminary work, and of preparing a definite 
plan, his Highness has not desired to circumscribe in any 
degree the extent of our researches on this great question in 
which the trade of the entire world is interested. Far from 
this ; he has, on repeated occasions, caused it to be intimated 
to us, through M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, to whom the con- 
cession of the enterprise is granted, " that he set forth no 
kind of programme for the guidance of the International 
Commission charged with so important an inquiry; that, 
though the principal object was the examination of the design 
of his Engineers, he imposed no limits to the researches of 
science, and that, consequently, he invited us to extend our 
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investigation to all the tl-acks jlroposed within the l^t i!fty 
years for establishing a commtitiiciation between the Red'S^a 
and the Mediterranean, in order that there should no loAget 
remain any doubt as to the best means of uniting thesd tw6 
seas ; in a word, that what he expected at our liandis was' the 
easiest and safest solution of this problem, and at the same 
time the most advantageous for Europe, for Egypt, and for 
the trade of the world in general." 

The earliest care of the Commission, after having accepted 
this charge, was to repair to the locality, there to determine, 
by a personal examination, what were the obstacles, or the 
facilities presented by nature to the realization of the enter- 
prise. Five of the members, viz., MM. Conrad, McClean, 
1)6 NegreUi, Renaud, and Lieussou, repaired to Egypt in the 
month of November, 1855, and, after a minute investigation 
extending over a period of not less than two months and a 
half, they brought back with them, together with their own 
personal observations, the greater portion of the documents 
necessary to form the basis and famish the proofs of a final 
decision. All such documents as they were not able to pro- 
cure at the moment, they caused to be collected, according 
to their instructions, through special agents; and, after 
devoting a period of more than eight months to inquiries 
of every nature, the International Commission found them- 
selves in a position to draw up such a project as had been 
required of them. 

The question of a Canal across the Isthmus of Suez is one 
whose antiquity dates from the remotest ages. The object to 
be thus obtained has successively varied, however, with the re- 
quirements of each period. Oiigiually, it was destined to form 
n connection between the valley of the Nile and the Red 
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0;^ tin ox:4«r toJjMsOjiate tl^e uutercourse between Egypt and 
jilsaln^^ at. th^ present day, the ojbgeet pioposed coneiiBts in 
effep^ing a cpffunimiQatioA b^twee^ tbe Mediterranean and 
%h» QfidSea, lit order tp facilitate nayigation between {Europe 
Bud tha indittn Ooeon. 

I • . . . * 

. Aa a contim^ODs intercoiurse was already maintained, be- 
tween A^ftbia and I^pt, at a time when the elements of a 
tmnnt trafflc between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
had not yet iqpmng into existenee, the idea of connecting 
the Yalkgr of the Nile with the basin of the Red Sea must 
neceeearily hate preceded thai of joining the two seas. The 
only notion which oeonpied the minds of the Pharaohs, and 
the Kkigs of FeifBiA Was to procure an outlet for; the pro*- 
duce of Egypt towards the Red Sea. With this confined 
olgect in view they opened a communication l^etwe^n the 
NUe and the Arabian Ghdf, through an ofi&et from the 
Pelupae bmnch, the waters of which, in their natural course, 
poured themselYes through the Wadee, till they reached 
Lahe Timsah. But while thus supplying, in the simplest 
manner possible, the sole need asserting itself in their time^ 
they were, in fact, opening a navigable channel between the 
two seas. So long as the largest ressels, in use at that time, 
could pass up the Nile, this solution of the problem of the 
junction of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea was the most 
STiitable, since it satisfied at the same time the special trade ol 
Egypt and the dight transit morement then existing. 

It was not therefore in the nature of things, that, in order 
to ayoid a circuitous route for vessels going from one sea 
to the other, the Pharaohs should have thought of under- 
taking a direct cutting across the Isthmus. For that epoch 
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ili'wotiia Mv^'1)t^ ' b} WdfU c»f^eohsiaerable'i^agtiito6ei^ kor 

^d 'eh^ Valley of thb Ni&e. On Ote ^otii^liMad; by >M$t^iifc 
^d^iileirgbig-th<3 toeiefit^atfal df''tlie.PlxibSloto,i(t^iyBy 
«d(lK^^, n^d at a mttcb fiftnJik^ eoM;,^-'^^ ih&itt)ii«l^lb^<iC 
commerce required in their time. ..*...* i , ^ i , : i • . n i 

iJiider the O^sarB, the wauts <^ tridewete'^ery' nearly 
t&e^m^^ ' OBtIt <t3ief dk^in^itioii of the water in the Pelttdac 
branch, and the increaseddraught'ofveBdeis, having rendered 
the navigable channel between Bubastes and the Sea of 
Brythi'ett preoa^iotiS) the Emperor Hadrian add<ed to Hie depth 
of the caisal, ^nd in«iired a proper fiiipply of water by tak- 
ing it from the head of the Delta, at about the spot where 

..,.^ .^•i'. • • - , . . • : . 

- At -the time of the Arab itivasioni AmroUy the lieutenant 
of Omar, eone^ired (he dcsigii, -W is said, of ooimectasig ' the 
'tWY^' setisiby a direct Ctmal from Suez to B^simn. The 
wdters of the Nile, brought fromi Cairo by the ancient canal 
of the CaesdanBj were to have sullied this^eansiL But Omar 
opposed this projeci ; moved by the fear of -laying q^nto 
Christian vessels a path to Arabia. The fanaticism of the 
Cdliphs closed Egypt herself to the trade of ,Euf ope. The 
>(^ez Canal had no other object then, as und^r the Phaiac&s 
and the Persian kings, than specially to serve the* trade 
of Egypt and Arabia, and its use was rendered subor^nate 
to the state of political relations between ^e two countries. 
Oma¥ at one time restored the canal of the Ceasars for tiie 
'supply of provisions to Ar^bia^ whilst one hundred and fifty 
yesa^ after him, El Mansour caused it to be filled up^ iniorder 
to starve out Mecca and Medina. 
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Mbi^^T^fi ^SftfiQW^^fiEip^p^^ of .^ ^fln^ «Ai(^i^f^ 
methods of solution. .,» .1 j; ..j; ,;. \. ,-:.hi.'.' c .' *'f..: « » 

'Siimi ifi AJisxm^^f ibrfm^ tb^ mntf^ ^^qp i>f tbii: >X>dta, 
tf"94»bytfi$iiWAt(li>iof the'Nile.i,. ,. :, ,,!•->•'■. <ii '.i/ nm, ..-i'-.. •,.■"< 

Shiez/to iPdiisium* fed byitl^e iwal^iUjpfjjftp SM^Sii^ti > ,ii t 1. . 

This latter solution — (put forth rather a^Hfti^t^piro)^ olj(e;9t 
to be attained than as a project the execution of which was 
i|Ndn9hfo)4-rdt)baBii«te^ b0Qi)y|W)9^bfe, ii<vti)(noffisi9€»ri|}i$Jy to 

tdke:jflBto ooiieidtottion.^ We^bsUete Ui tO)bex^^<K^|[im0thpd 
M(>abl6Maf.ii9»tlsfying..the(.waiftt$. :(]f >tb9 . great (9]|ip.)t^n»£5^.^t 
'pnsfiieiilr (Cianri^dr ^ h^yrum £wr^ iWd Aox^si^^tifit mn^y 
(wiMfeiifl^yeral Surop^qn. actions / {H>&Kt^ss: .^eal^i^,, ool^piiiW, 
wh0S0•pl39gv<^sis^il7b6eo^Ii^g.]aplQire ivjiid^., . ,ir r. .... 

It jtt'the ipTodigjovs developraent, dui*i|igi.tbQ ,h^ .few 
cimtuiiciBy^aaidr parlioularLf in aiiur.owa» of .tbci poQ^WiDroe^iad 
the navy of all oiviluied nations, .which has caused th^ irant 
of tiluB new and sbortor path of communication. t<^. be iso 
QsgttUiy felti In .ancient times no such n<eed oo«ld,ieidat, 
on account of the . abeence of .any similar ' r^^quinenk^iits. 
(Ibradeiand naYigation until modern times carried on 9lfB^st 
e^faisiiv:^ kjd.the. Moditen'anean^bad .not ^ttaiiiediSMffioi9i>t 
importance to require increased ifeoilitiea. and : ft^ widCTr W- 
tension. Such scanty relations as were then maintained with 



v«/i9i i^iHiU^A. S '<f^ ntyrn. *\'M iiiJt iliA jessL xmcesraL 






^^^•A '^/u*, <M»#«A»'*r7 -s^ ^m Un* itT Infld Zone, aiaueis 
M*^'* 'f/^O'j! *i%v5f/vl. 3t»in "im wrii •ruu'ii *iiij» iiscTv^^Ery 
v;/*'AM v^ >v ".',i.' 'jr.t'w>n t5t« 5ir t jitut time 'i#»f2i inind 
t>^^.^'.v.\ ^Ir-^M '';^,i /.tr, u'.'inir-nTy* '.f* '^a •▼ ,r:iL ^nr^iiiis u* ii 
A«**y W'*-* */^^-'\ '/\ Vfw ,irtt mta til ft •»iiini',fiH -vita .Lsia 

v'./r >,<' ^ fy'//. » '/,.<',.•. .i /,!,♦ :V',r/. r, r..:;j>; iat ^i^ih :t i'.rniriTiriciu 

M#/- hfU'/l tf^,fn^ *4 i?*>?>rA^ «»ri^j Kaa, w^^in the La.-*t ci^hccieii 
f < »f »t, # vW.tSi^ht 'I ♦,//f^/'*;/S t;*^ ii/'4 H<;^, ar.d ar.ro«^ the InhiuiLS 
//f Hf/^/, hiiUfUinuMM\\tfu% 7/hf'^r*',\/y tr^rf:\lf-T^ and despitcbe« 
»jf'- >r^»f»*'j»//r^/<l l/i \' n^ ihhh n Tfumth fnnn the porta of India 

'I Uh t Mhid wl^)^ll lii« U\yhtHHH tho Viceroy desires to con* 
MffiM'l, 1m Wnihifnvv a work of lUiiverHul titility. 

Thin ]\\^r\\ ilp^iinntioii fd' tlin new Cyanal clearly defines 
1Im« «|iliH 111 NvliM'li lli(^ workw it requires shoidd be con- 
i»»'ln'il : iiMil 1Im»h«' (MinHidiMnfiouH, however pjenerally ex- 
|Mt'»«»jiMl, hnv«> npiKMiMMJ to \im to I'c^prrHont the leading idea 
\^hi«'h «ho»dd |»ri vndo otjr ro|)OVt. We whull not cease, there- 
(\Me. lo heiu In u\i\id Ihronj^hout — that a grund Ship Canal, 
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aib!i^g: Atl'^a^ pAsmg^, always open and always semow, 
ii^wliilt'attbepi^es^t'tftage of the commercial relatioiis of 
tlf« W0i1d'i» reqcdred tiy tbo eitilized eonimQ&ity. 
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SECTION II. 



SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF EGYPT AND 

fl^E ;sTj|id;u§ Of §uEz. 

The territory of l^ypt Is the portion of the basin of 
the Nile comprised between the cataracts and l&e sea. 
Hemined in between two chains of monntains nmnfng 
ahmost parallel, and separating Lybia from the Red Sea, it 
forms aboye €fe,iro a very steep valley, two hnndred leagues 
in length by ttotn thte^ to fonr in breadth, constituting 
Upper and Middle Egypt. Further on, it spreads out be- 
tween the hills, towards the north-west and north-east, the 
two chains of mountains whose direction up to that point is 
from south to north, and forms between Cairo, Alexandria 
and Pelusiiim, an immense triangular plain 1,375 leagues^ 
(8,437 miles) in surface^ and constituting Lower Egypt. 

The Nile had formerly seren branches, of which those at 
each extreme opened out towards Alexandria and towards 
Pelusium, and embraced the entire plain. It now bifurcates 
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above Cairo, forming two branches, whidi tennintite' ja* 
Rosetta and at Damietta, and thus divide Lower £g}^ into 
three provinces — Behereh to the west, the DellA ufr th^ 
centre, and Cherkieh to the east. These tlnree ptovintieK 
are intersected by a multitude of canals formiog riuntfr- 
cations from the two branches, and joining the series of 
lagoons along the sea-coast between Alexandria and E^u- 
sium. These canals, excavated for the irrigation of land^ 
are for the most part navigable during the season of the 
inundations ; and, after having fertilized the soil, they supply 
facilities for transporting its produce. But the only canal 
of a really commercial character is the Mahmoudieh, which 
connects the Nile with the port of Alexandria. 

The chain of mountains interposing to the East, between the 
valley of the Nile and the Red Sea, is a massive group with 
steep acclivities, rising to a great height to a spot on the 
direct line between Cairo and Suez ; past which the mass 
suddenly sinks, and stretches to a point forming calcareous 
hills running to the north-east across Lake Timsah, and 
extending to Lake Menzaleh, in a series of plateaux of sand 
and gravel, constituting a part of the soil of the Isthmus. 

This calcareous point may originally have been an advanced 
headland between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. It 
still forms a distinct separation between the valley of the 
Nile, which forms the arable soil of Egypt, and the basin of 
the Isthmus of Suez, which is merely a desert. Regarded in 
this light this separation is hardly complete at present : for, at 
high floods, the waters of the Nile pour out into the Isthmus, 
over the northern region by Lake Menzaleh, and over the cen- 
tral portion by the valley of Wadee Toumilat, which forms a 
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digUlu&nrbtfvttn the ttakareMu telk and the plateau 
ofi.ttwd'lAd fnrel. Xhi> satural ouidow of t^ waters of 
Afe iwUMdntiOn -HiadL*. the oaly two couives thcOHgh whkth 
ajmiwl>fi^w>AJexu^iia to the lied Sea, aenws £gn>t> <xnM 
wiRBirovt.tlw mUtQ^ d£ tke xifts into the IrthmuB. 

""^wJfterTbf the Nile baTe OTCr-apread the whole soil 
■mislieti by them during the high fiooda with a layer of mud- 
sedimpnt, the thickness of which is generally found to 
(Kminish in proportion to the distance from the Btream. 
This surface deposit, which forma the tillage land of Egypt. 
rests upon a tliick bed of f^ci-sand, still impregnated with 
salt. 

.^Xh&.]bed o£ the Nile^ eoasidsted in die light ot a vast 
»Wt^ AOrosci the b^ eslubit», throug^ut, this dirision of 
the.,Ba)fppil,»Mo <tW9 diatiact layers. . The. Hne of demar^ 
(;flfii9n..;f^)iujL, plain, slightly inclining towards tiie sea, and 
ft^l;]^iiCAi):iqidiqgnwith, tjie watw-line at low-leveL Hie 
iafiltt^Qliof the vaterA.into the sea eaoid, maintaina a per- 
man(^,,ipioi^tifre,iq the, sabeoil, whioh .riabg tip t^rongh 
the bed of mould, covers the surface with a. saline efflor- 
fpo^c^,, ,111^, tevdevqy of the saUne particles in the 
^bsoil.tif ifake their waj upwi^rds, ie moreoaed in aunmer 
by the .grt^at heats avd the pressure of the waters of the 
' mei above the low-watei mark. This would inflict sterility 
tyxn^ the soil were it not annually washed over by the bett 
ymter, of the Mile. The irrigatitm of the soil there- 
fQK., i| ,in ^ffpt a primary condition of all husbandry. 
Heqce, the neoes^ty for the multitude of canals which in- 
tersect, Lower. £^Iit in every, direction, and bear to every 
part of it, water — the ^u^e of veget^tipif and of life, 
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These cftnak serre both for inundating the land and to 
draining it after it has been submerged. To cut off the supply 
of these canals from the waters of the stream, or to interce|>t 
their outflow into the sea, are two equally sure means of 
rendering all oultiyation in Lower Egypt an impossibility. 

The canals cut through the stratum of vegetable soil, to 
take advantage of the inundation, are easily maintained. 
But those excavated in the stratum of sand, for the pur- 
pose of irrigation during the low levels, incessantly receive 
Quantities of sand, carried in by the water during the 
process of infiltration, and they are even more rapidly 
choked up at the feeding point on the stream. A canal 
eight metres (26 feet) in depth, would necessarily reach this 
stratum of sand, and the task of constructing and keeping 
it open would be one of serious difficidty. 

From the cataracts to the sea a distance of 300 leagues, 
the Nile does not receive a single tributary ; it presents fiom 
that point one uniform breadth, of, on an average, 1,200 
metres (1,312 yards) in Upper and Middle Egypt, and 
600 metres (656 yards) in Lower Egypt, where it is divided 
into two branches. It flows calmly and from South to North, 
across a level plain which is covered with its alluvium and 
slightly inclines towards the sea. The general inclination 
of this plain is one metre per kilometre (1 in 1,000), from 
the cataracts to Cairo, and 0.50, only one-half, from Cairo 
to the Mediterranean. 

The Nile swells and subsides slowly and regularly — pro- 
gressively rising through the months of June and Scjitcmber, 
its waters gradually sink down again from October to May. 
The height of the flood, which naturally decreases on 
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dMetndipig tke jtreftm^ ^rariesin dUtbreat ye9ifBf but iseqiing 
withia a timited range. The lowest fioed is atKMit two-tliirdii 
of IlieJi^^ieat 

Tkift qpeojen o£ ammal tide to wiiieh the stream is sutjeot^ 
periodically alters the condition of its navigation, a summary 
of which as regards Cairo is oontained in the subjoined taUe: — 



Minimtim «ondi- 

tioAft 9^ . low 



kaxhntftih at 
high flfods . 



IftTtl ftbov« the 



AM 






Velocity fit 
the Soruce. 



»■! »t ■! 



OauSO 
(lft.r.68in.} 

1 IB. 50. 






QuahtltT ilowlngr 
per hour. 



M|MO.OOOcttb.B|&i. 
(«5,401,060cub.ydO 

800,000,000 enb. m^t. 



The waters of the Nile are always tarUd^ bat principally 
so during the floods; they contain on an avafSge 0«004 
of mud. A portion of this mud remains upon the land 
inaiidated) and raises the level of the soil^ hat a large 
portion is earned down to the sea« The stream, moreover^ 
drives 9}fXD% the bottonl of its bed the sand swept into it by 
the winds^ as Wdl as that detached from its banks by thft 
aotion of the currents The sand, by which numerous banks 
are formed along the course of the Upper Nile, is <M:rested in 
its progress at a considerable distance fiom the s^a, so that 
at about 12 miles finom the mouths of the river the soil 
forming its bed presents but slight traces of sand, which 
appears to be lolit in tiie mass of ^auddy sediment, or aUuvial 
deposit. 



The Rosetta and Damietta branches are barred by banks 
of sand variable in magnitude, and covered with scarcely 
more than from 1 to 2 metres (3 to 6 ft) of water at low 
ebb, ftnd from d to 8 (6 to 19 ft.) during floods. 
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^rhesti data a8 to thf eooBgnration 2md nature of tlie soil 
of Lower Egypt, aud a« to the condition of the XHe at Tarioas 
periodic, were indisp^^nsable, in oider to appreciate the relative 
ralue of the seyeral tracks we were called upon to examine. 
We have now to convey a general notion of the Lsthmns of 
Suez. 

Without entering into geological details, which will be 
more snitably introduced elsewhere, it is requisite, however, 
that we should give a summary description of the entire 
Isthmus. Taking a straight line from the extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf to the >Iediterranean, this tongue of land is 
113 kilometres (70 miles) in length- Suez is situated 
2T 58' 37" north latitude; Tineh, the ancient Pelusium, 
being 31* 3' 37". The difference of latitude therefore is 
only V b'. 

The topographical chart in connexion with this Report 
will suffice to show at one glance the configuration of the 
Isthmus. Between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, running 
from South to North, there is a depression in the soil very 
distinctly marked, especially in crossing from the Bitter 
Lakes to Lake Timsah. Along the course of this depression 
there are indeed several undulations between the Bitter Lakes 
and Lake Timsah, and further on between Lake Timsah and 
Lake Mcnzaleh. But excepting two tracts of land rising to 12 
or 15 metres (39 to 49 ft.) in heiglit, and of very limited 
extent, at the points above mentioned, there is a sort of 
thalweg or nearly horizontal course across the entire breadth 
of the Isthmus. 

Towards the middle of this depression, that is to say, 
Mbout on rilinij with Lake Timsah, there is another depression 
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nearly perpendicular to the first, and stretching from 
the (Centre of the Isthmus as far as the alluvial lands of 

I 

the Delta. This second depression, less distinctly marked 
than the first, runs from West to East. This is what is called 
the Ouadee Toumilat, the ancient Land of Goshen, where the 
Hebrews settled under the conduct of Jacob, when Joseph 
called them thither, and whence they departed imder the 
conduet of Moses, about seventeen centuries before the 
Christian era. 

It follows, from this outward configuration of the Isthmus, 
that at the first glance the direction of the Canal between the 
two seas would appear to be traced out by the hand of Nature 
herself. In the second place, the other depression extending 
from Timsah to Belber, the ancient Bubastes, can be made 
to connect with equal facility the inland navigation of Egypt 
with the maritime navigation passing along her frontier. 
When the rise of the Nile is rather high, the Ouadee Toumilat 
becomes flooded with the waters of the stream, which reach 
Lake Timsah, and perhaps in former times foimd their 
way as far even as the Bitter Lakes, winding round the tract 
of land which divides the two. Those of our colleagues who 
proceeded to Egypt foimd the muddy sediment of the Nile in 
the swamps of Lake Timsah, similar to that wliich covers 
the plains of Lower Egypt and the hollow of the Nile valley. 

Considered from this point of view, the solution of the 
problem appears very simple, and if anything is calculated to 
excite astonishment, it is that, in the presence of indications so 
distinct and so strikingly apparent to all who visit these 
localities, pains should have been taken to seek a more 
complex solution before decidedly ascertaining the impossi- 
bility of the one in question. 



SECTION III. 



THE INDIRECT TRACK. 

Several motives appear to have deterred the majority of 
Engineers who have turned their attention to the subject in 
question from entertaining the idea of a direct track. These 
motives are the influence of tradition,which referred to little else 
than attempts to connect the Nile with the Red Sea ; an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the localities, favouring the sup- 
position that the Bay of Pelusium was absolutely imprac- 
ticable; and lastly a misconception of the true interests 
of Egypt, which countiy it was proposed to endow with 
a grand canal of inland navigation, overlooking that such a 
canal would be productive of more harm than benefit. 

Tliojio motives, to wliiclt may l>o added certain political 
eousidonxtious into wliioh it forms no jv\rt of our duty to 
iuquiiw induooil the pvv^posltioit of tl\o throe indirect tracks 
suiws^voly pwpv^sod siuoo tho bo^iuuing of the century, by 
M. Lopoiw a Mondn r of tl\e lustltuio of Kirypt, and Chief 

bv M. Paulin 
and bv MM. 



T^igviHvr v>f tho l\''i:s i': {^'i.:uss.\'s o( l'n\\\v'C 
Th^'avVT. Oh.\of Kuiiinoor of tho ^al\\v> ovxvps 
Alo\is a:u1 Km\lo Ivuravdt. ri\oso thwo tvaoks t\^\voi^o E^'pt 
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and terminate at Alexandria, passing respectively throngh the 
centre, the apex, and the base of the Delta. Our task is to 
examine and j^dge them according to their several me^itftr 
from the point of view assigned for us, viz., the demand for 
a navigable Ship Canal, always free an4 always open. 



M. LEPEBE'S SCHEME. 



M. J. M. Lepere was one of the members of ihe expe4ition 
to Egypt in 1798. He resided in the country more than two 
years, and was enabled personally to examine the elements of 
the problem, a solution for which he proposed to find. He had 
personally superintended all the levelling operations, and it 
was not till after four years of study that, on the 24th of 
August, 1803, he presented his memoir to the First Consul. 
This elaborate and conscientious production is entitled, 
Mhnoire sur la communication de la mer des Indes^ d la Medi- 
terranie, par la mer Rouge et V Istkme de Suez, (Memoir on 
the communication between the Indian Ocean and the Me«U- 
terranean by the Bed Sea and the Isthmus of Sues.) Ijb 
extends to no less than 168 pages in folio, and appe^re^ in 
1808, in the great work on Egsrpt, which forms one of the 
most glorious and substantial results of the French expedi- 
tion. In accordance with the instructions of General Bona- 
parte, who had requested him to undertake this task, and who 
had been the first, before any of the escort who accompanied 
him, to discover the vestiges of the ancient canal ia the 
desert north of Suez, M. Lepere directed his attention 
almost exclusiveLy to the means of restoring the aucieni 
canaL 
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The third section of his Memoir is especially devoted to a 
description of the canal in the restored form proposed by 
him. This canal was composed of three principal sections. 
The first, which differed little from the Canal of the Pharaohs, 
as M. Lepere stated, adducing the authority of the ancient 
writers, extended from the Red Sea to the Nile ; commencing 
at Suez it passed through the Bitter Lakes, struck into the 
Wadee Toumilat, and opened out into the branch from 
Damietta to Bubastes. The second section ayailed itself of 
the branches of the Nile and its canals. Lastly, the third 
section was composed of the ancient canal of Alexandria, 
restored, and following almost exactly the direction subse- 
quently traced out for the Mahmoudieh Canal. 

In the first part of the canal there were at least four 
locks, which were to be of sufficient width and depth 
to receive, during the periods of high flood, sea-going vessels, 
drawing from 12 to 15 feet of water. The total cost was 
estimated by M. Lepere, though without pretending to de- 
termine it with any great accuracy, at the sum of thirty 
millions of francs, or £1,200,000. The time he required was 
five years for completing this labour, which he reckoned on 
abridging as much as possible by availing himself of still 
extant remains of the ancient works. 

But while proposing this indirect track which, in his 
eyes, promised most advantage to Egypt, M. Lepere has 
made frequent mention of the direct cutting across the 
Isthmus between Suez and Pelusium, and regrets that he 
is unable to adopt this more simple solution of the pro- 
blem, instead of the opposite mode, to which he gives his 
assent. Two motives appear to weigh with him. In the 
first place, he fears it would be impossible to excavate and 
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maintain at a sufficient depth, tlie channel from Suez to the 
deep bottom of the roadstead. In the second place, he 
cannot discover any spot along the coast at Pelusium where 
a commodious harbour could be formed, such as it was, 
nevertheless, indispensable to establish. He is apprehensive 
also of the silting which the winds from the North- West 
might produce, and these considerations determine his rejec- 
tion of the direct track. But for these fears he would 
readily have proposed this track, which possessed the great 
advantage, to him, of constantly offering a navigable channel, 
independent of the Nile. In the opinion of M. Lepere 
it would have formed an excellent adjimct to the indirect 
track, and vessels of heavy tonnage might have sailed 
through this canal, while the smaller merchant-craft would 
have taken the other route. Although perfectly perceiving 
that the direct canal would shorten the course of navigation 
to India, M. Lepere is little impressed with the importance 
of this consideration ; nor does he rightly imderstand the 
question of costs in this second canal, as may be inferred from 
the estimates laid down for the entire works. 



M. PAtJLIN TALABOrS SCHEME. 

The scheme proposed by M. P. Talabot, and originally 
published in 1847, was a second time brought forward in 
1855, in a justly esteemed literary periodical, the Eevue 
des Deux Mondes, where it appeared in the number for the 
1st of May, about two months after the publication of the 
project of the Engineers of his Highness the Viceroy. . As 
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this second publication of M. P. Talabot is more complete 
than the first, our remarks will exclusively refer to it. 

The canal is proposed to start from Sue2 ; to foUow the 
Ouadee Toumilat, and ptoceed to wiihiii a short distance of 
Cairo, to eross over the Nile above the barrage of Saidieh, 
without making use of the stream itself; thence to take the 
direction of Alexandria, where it would terminate in the 
old harbour. The length would be about 250 miles, be 
328 feet broad, and 26 feet deep, and it would be fed from 
the Nile. 

In this scheme the principal difficulty Hes in crossing such a 
stream as the Nile, which is not less than five furlongs in 
bteadth. This is an obstacle of the most serious description ; 
and to overcome it, M. P. Talabot leaves us a choice 
between two methods, which he details, without precisely 
deciding in favour of either. These are, on the one 
hand, to take the canal through the river itself, and on the 
other to have recourse to the expedient of an aqueduct. We 
will examine in turn both these methods, each of which is 
open to numerous objections. 

Having clearly discerned the general scope of the problem, 
and feeling, as every one must feel, that the canal which 
Egypt requires in the present day is one that will admit the 
trade of the whole world, M. P. Talabot has given 
the necessary dimensions for the reception of the largest 
vessels. Thus the notion of bringing the canal through the 
stream itself, supposes that a depth of 26 feet of water can be 
mai nt ai n ed in the bed of the Nile by means of the barrage of 
Sai'dieh. 
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Here, howeror, three difficulties occur. First, under tto 
circtunstaneeB can the bed of the riyer be permanently rank 
below the aprons, against which, at low ebb, there is 
only a depth of 1"*.80 (or 5 ft. 1 Of in.) of water. It would, 
therefore, be requisite to raise the leyel of the water by 6.90 
metres, (or 20 feet). But the barrage was constructed on 
the calculation of a pressure of 4.50 metres (14 It. 10 in). 
Would it be prudent to lay on an additional pressure of 
5ft. Gin. ? We consider that it would not. 

In the second place, admitting that the attempt should 

be made, and, rash as it would be, that it should succeed, 

the result would be, that the pressure of water, at a height 

of 6.20 metres (20 feet) aboye the low-water mark, (a leyel 

higher than that of the cultiyated lands on the borders 

of the Nile,) would, in summer, cause infiltration upwards 

through the soil* Now, the effects of such an infiltration 

are familiar to all who haye liyed in Egypt ; and it is a well 

known fact that, ere long, it would ccmdemn the soil to 

sterility by coyering it with a saline efflorescence. The 

canal, therefore, in this respect at least, would produce an 

effect diametricaUy opposite to that which was proposed, 

since it would diminish, instead of augment, the agricultural 

riches of the country. 

In the third place, the sand brought down by the Nile 
would haye an unayoidable tendency to form deposits aboye 
the barrage, where the yelocity, except during the period of 
floods, would be less than in any other part of the stream* 
There would be no other way of counteracting this tendency 
of the bottom to shoal than haying recourse to dredgers. 
But without taking into account the obstruction this would 
cause to nayigation, there seems little ground for hoping 
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that the regular working of these machines, acting against 
the body of sand swept down. Tarring in quantity accord- 
ing to the conditions of the river, could maintain the bottom 
of the bed permanently on an equal lerel with the bottom of 
the canal. The difficulty in this respect would be caused 
by the difference in form of the bed of the Nile, in that por- 
tion crossed by the canal, from the ordinary section else- 
where. 

Again it may be objected, that the crossing of the stream 
by vessels of large dimensions could not be effected without 
difficulty at the period of floods, when the velocity of the 
current is 1.50 metres (4 ft. 11 in.) per second. 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that the barrage of the 
Nile is not yet completed. The work is one purely of local 
utility, and the necessities of the country, of which the 
Government of Egypt is the sole judge, will determine the 
moment when this great work is to be definitively applied to 
its destined purpose. It would be far from prudent, therefore, 
to render dependent on the completion of this undertaking, 
which yet may be delayed some time, the details of a project 
which it is intended to carry at once, or very shortly, into 
execution. 

We are bound to observe, however, that, foreseeing the 
serious disadvantages attending the plan of crossing the 
stream itself, M. P. Talabot frankly confesses that '' the keep- 
ing up such a depth is aocompauiod with difficulties which 
have novor hitherto boon surniountod, or attoiuptod to be 
Ov^jhhI with.** The author of this pivjoot sooms to think, there- 
fv^n\ >\ith us, that the method oforossiuu: on a lovol with the 
ri>vr is au iu\praotioaMo one, and luuoo it is allowable to 
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suppose that he inclines Vather to his second idea, which is 
an aqueduct thrown over the Nile at the spot indicated for 
the crossing of the river, at no great distance from Cairo. 

We must, however, come to a proper understanding as to 
what an aqueduct under these conditions would really be. 

In the first place, to allow a sufficient passage for the 
stream, this aqueduct would require to be at the very least, 
1 kilometre (five-eighths of a mile) in length. Its breadth 
would have to be about 38 metres, (120 ft.), to allow of two 
vessels passing abreast without collision. M. Talabot fixes its 
height at 12 metres (40 ft.) above the level of high floods. 
But this is not sufficient. It would be necessary, in the 
first place, to give the aqueduct this height of 12 metres 
(40 ft.) at least above the level of high floods to allow the 
river boats to pass with their masts, to say nothing of their 
yards, which they could always lower. This makes, of itself, 
from 18 to 20 metres (58 to 65 ft ) above the low-water 
level. To this must be added the 8 metres (26 ft.) of water 
the canal itself would have, and 2 metres (6^ ft.) for the 
thickness of the arches. This gives, altogether, a height of 
from 22 to 23 metres (72 to 75| ft.) above the Nile when 
swollen, by the periodical flood and full, or at about 30 metres 
(96 ft.) above the level of low water. Lastly, the level of the 
floods being already 19 metres (62 ft.) above the level of 
the two seas, ' the aqueduct will be, at the very least, 
40 metres (130 feet) above the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Let us suppose, with M. Talabot, that a fall of 3 metres 
(9 ft. 8 in.) be given to the locks ; fourteen, or fifteen locks will 
then be required on each side of the canal. This nimiber 
could only be lessened at the expense of the quantity of water 
required to meet the exigencies of navigation. 
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If, in order to lower the level of the central basin, a canal 
be established, as in other respects would be preferable, 
running laterally to the Nile, for the use of boats nayigating 
the river, the number of locks might be reduced to ten on 
each ascent. But, on the other hand, the expense will have 
to be incurred of establishing the locks necessary for the 
navigation of the canal, setting aside the expenses for their 
supply. 

Whichever be the system adopted, whether with, or with- 
out a lateral canal, an aqueduct five furlongs in length, and 
not less than ninety-four feet in breadth, provided at each 
extremity with several locks, packed one against the other 
for the purpose of raising to a great height, would constitute 
an extremely expensive assemblage of works. But this 
would, perhaps, be the least disadvantage consequent on the 
adoption of the aqueduct. The grouping of a number of 
locks at each end of the work would incontestably occasion 
delay in the movement of the shipping, and, probably within 
a no distant future, the canal might prove inadequate. 

The feeding of the canal, (M.Talabot himself acknowledges 
it,) constitutes the principal difficulty in his scheme. As a 
mode of providing for it, he suggests the employment of 
steam engines, by means of which the water from the Joseph 
canal, which runs at the foot of the Lybian chain, should 
be raised into a reservoir, which he would establish in one of 
the gorges of this chain, and bring into communication with 
the central basin. He estimates the volume of water to be 
daily used for the passage of vessels over the aqueduct at 
800,000 cubic metres (3,588,100 cubic yards), and sets down 
firom 600 to 800 horses as the power of the engines required 
to raise this volume of water to a height which he estimates 
at 12 metres (39 feet). 
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This mode of supply is inadmissible, the Joseph canal 
being dry during a x>ortion of the year. The water must of 
necessity be taken directly jrom the Nile, in which case it is 
impossible to think of establishing a reservoir in the Lybian 
chain, which, at that part, lies at a distance of twelve miles 
from the stream. All that could be done would be to make 
the central basin perform the office of a reservoir, by raising 
its level from 2 to 2*50 m^t. (six and a-half to eight feet), and 
in making the engines of sufficient power to supply the canal 
in the exact mea8m*e of the amoimt consumed, calculated 
on the most active degree of traffic probable. 

In this case, calculating on a maximum traffic of four 
vessels per hour, and an elevation of 16 metres (52 ft.) for the 
level to which the water is to be raised, we find that it would 
be necessary to employ engines whose collective power would 
amount to 4,000 horses. The expense of maintaining such 
engines is equivalent to the whole being an impossibility. 

The amoimt of sediment which wotdd be annually depo- 
sited in the canal is estimated by M. Talabot at 87,310 feet 
(73,000 cubic yards.) To arrive at this result, he supposes 
that the mean proportion of sediment held in suspension 
in the water of the Nile is the same as that ascertained in the 
case of the Rhine, namely 0'0004 of the volume of water. 
But, in fact, the quantity is much more considerable, being 
not less than 0*008 during the rise, and 0*002 at low 
water. If we take 0*004 as the mean proportion, we find 
the amount of deposit which would be formed in the 243 
miles of canal would be annually 2,738,660 cubic metres, 
the extraction of which would not cost less than £80,000, 
and would Teqmre the existence of from twenty-five to 
thirty dredges permanently at work in the canal. 
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But these are not the sole objections to which the scheme 
of M. Talabot is liable. His canal would, for a portion of its 
course, be cut through the alluvial lands of the valley of the 
Nile. These lands lie throughout upon a bed of very fine 
sand, at about the level of low- water mark in the river. The 
excavation of a canal in this sand would present great diffi- 
culties. If the work were done by manual labour and dig- 
ging, the sand swept along by the waters would have a 
constant tendency to fill up the excavations. This would 
naturally lead to the employment of dredging boats, and thence 
would arise a notable increase in the cost of the earthworks. 

As happens with all canals on which locks are used, it 
would be impossible to avoid delays, and the injury therefrom, 
to the interests of commerce would be enormous. 

The haulage could only be conveniently done by means of 
horses, as, from the numerous locks, towing by steamers 
would be out of the question. Now, the expense of haulage 
by horse power at the highest rate of speed cannot be estimated 
at less than (3 centimes per kilometre), 0.48d. per ton per mile. 
This would amount to about 10s. for the whole journey from 
Suez to Alexandria. Such a tax would render the enterprise 
completely unprofitable. 

Finally, as the canal passes through the heart of Egypt, 
and divides it into two large portions, isolating one from the 
other, whatever be the track followed beyond the Nile it 
must cut through all the canals for irrigation and flooding 
which intersect the rich provinces of Cherkieh and Behereh, 
bringing to all parts of the country the water which is in- 
dispensable to every species of tillage. It affects, therefore, 
most deeply, the very complex hydraulic system on which is 
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based the agricultural wealth of a great portion of Egypt. In 
consequence of this, it would impose on the Company holding 
the concession, the obligation of remodelling eyery inch 
of this hydraulic system, which ought however to preserve 
entire and free the power of extension and transposition at 
present proper to it. Independently of the serious disturb- 
ances of every description which it is easy to anticipate 
from such an enormous change, this would become an 
endless source of litigation either with the Government, the 
vigilant custodian of the canals, or with individuals whose 
property might be interfered with. In any case it would be 
imposing a very heavy burden on the Company, and one 
which the partisans of this track seem not to have sufficiently 
considered. 

We have now, on the subject of the scheme at present 
before us, to offer a few observations relative to the outlet of 
the canal into the Mediterranean. 

The old harbour of Alexandria, into which the canal 
would fall, is a spacious and secure roadstead, although 
exposed to the winds from the W.N.W. during two-thirds 
of the year. But the entrance and departure from the 
harbour -^ always slow and difficult, even in ordinary 
weather — ^become impossible, when the sea runs high, 
for vessels drawing more than 19^ feet of water. To make 
the old harbour easy of access in all weathers, it would 
be necessary to widen the principal channel, by levelling 
to a depth of 32 feet the dangerous breakers which hem it in. 
The canal could only open into it between the outward wall 
of the city and the railway station. But this region is itself 
a rocky one, and it is swept by the gales from the N.W. 
The mouth of the canal would not be accessible to large 
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vessels, except under the condition of being carried out into 
the sea between jetties as far as 9 metres (5 fiithoms) sound- 
ings, at a distance of 400 metres (437 yards) from the sliore. 



The channel would have to be excayated out of the 
rock, a labour which would be attended with no little 
difficulty. 

Moreover, as the channel would open out upon a hidden 
bank of quicksands, which, whenever it blows a storm 
from the N, W. or N. E., are driven backward and 
forward, it would be liable to become obstructed by this 
sand, and could only be kept clear by the use of dredging^ 
boats. 

The old harbour of Alexandria is, thus, far from offering 
an economical and easy outlet to the canal. 

The track, therefore, of this proposed canal from Alex- 
andria to Suez is one which cannot, in an engineering point 
of view, be entertained. 

M. P. Talabot appears himself to have been fully alive to a 
portion of the difficulties wc have just pointed out ; and he 
has stated that he would have preferred bringing the canal 
out at Pelusium rather than at Alexandria, had not the 
establishment of a port in the Gulf of Pelusium appeared 
to be impossible. M. P. Talabot does not allege any very 
full or precise reasons for adopting this opinion, which he has 
borrowed from ^M. Leperc ; and M. Lepere had himself 
assumed it without iuiv further examination from the bad 
reputation acquired in modern times, by the bay of Pelusium^ 
so much resorted to by the ancients. 
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M. Talabot may, therefore, be considered to have decided 
in favour of an indirect track only because he was un- 
acquainted with the real state of things as regards the bajr 
of Pelusium. 

There are also certain objections of a political nature 
which would not fail to alarm the prudence of the Egyptian 
Government. But the discussion of these objections, in 
themselves decisive against the scheme, does not lie within 
the sphere of our investigations, and, as far as we are con- 
cerned, this mere allusion to them will suffice. 

In conjunction with these purely technical questions, M. 
Talabot discusses another, upon which we are happy to 
declare ourselves entirely in accordance with him. He has, 
in his Memoir, laid down the fact -as resulting from the 
surveys of 1847, that the two seas are level. It will be seen 
hereafter that this fact, published by him for the first time, 
has been subsequently confirmed on several occasions. It 
must henceforth rank as an acknowledged scientific con- 
clusion. 



SCHEME OF MM. BARRAULT. 



The track proposed by MM. Alexis and Emile Barrault, in 
an article which appeared on the 1st of January, 16i»6, 
in the jRevue des Deux Mondes^ (the same periodical in 
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wbich, a year before, M. Talabot had published his scheme,) 
follows an intermediate course between the direct track 
from Suez to Pelusium, and that which passes through Cairo 
to Alexandria. Proceeding at first from Suez to Lake Men- 
zaleh in a direct line, &om S.E. to N.W., it keeps within it 
until quite close to the sea when it turns in a parallel 
direction for a distance of more than 100 miles, and falls 
into the new harbour at Alexandria. Thus it will be seen 
that MM. Barrault transfer the crossing of the Nile from 
the region of Upper to that of Lower Egypt. Their canal 
crosses the stream at two principal branches of Kosetta and 
Damietta. The problem is thus shifted from the apex of 
the Delta to its base, and, in effecting this transposition, 
MM. Barrault hoped to escape the charge brought against 
M. Talabot's project of interfering with the hydraulic con- 
ditions of the Lower Nile and its branches. 

Although the scheme advanced by MM. Barrault, who 
have never explored the locality, shows no signs of any 
deep, or earnest study, we consider it our duty to give it 
a summaiy examination, that we may avoid the reproach of 
having passed over in neglect any one of the proposed 
solutions of the problem now before us. First, we will 
describe the general system on which this track is based. 

It is divided into three reaches. One extending from Suez 
to the Damietta branch ; the second from Damietta to Rosetta; 
and, finally, the third fiom Bosetta to Alexandria. The 
water in these three reaches is for the most part maintained 
at the same level, namely, about three feet and a quarter 
above the level of the Mediterranean. The intention is to 
eed this canal with water drawn from the Nile by a canal 
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extending from Bubastes to Lake Timsah, through the yaUey 
of the Ouadee, and with water drawn directly from the two 
principal branches of the Nile, accumulated by means of 
dams. 

The minimum depth of water in the canal would be about 
B m. 50 (28 feet.) 

This track crosses the two branches of the stream at points 
where its thalweg presents naturally a depth of from 7 to 8 
metres. (28 to 27 feet), and it avoids the necessity of raising 
the water-line of the canal much aboye the level of the two 
seas between which it is to form a communication. But it 
inyolyes, as regards the canals for the supply and discnarge 
of water, a multitude of supplementary works, which, frt)m 
their extent and difficulty, are fully equivalent to the 
gigantic works proposed in M. Talabot's project. It more- 
over completely overturns the admirable hydraulic system 
on which the prosperity of Lower Egypt depends. 

The free discharge of the waters after they have washed 
away the saline efflorescence which would otherwise render 
the land unproductive, is the primary condition of all tillage 
in Egypt ; any tract of land lying below the level of the sea 
and becoming dried up by evaporation, must remain entirely 
barren, as is the case with the plains of Pelusium and 
Mareotis. The elevation of the water-line in the canal above 
the level of the Mediterranean would inflict sterility on a wide 
region of cultivated lands. 

By receiving all the waters of the Nile to discharge them 
again into the sea, the canal would subject to artificial de- 
tention the waters of a great river, the flow of which is 
during the flood season sixteen times more than in the low- 
water period. How can it be conceded that a number of 
.. ♦ ■ . . .» 
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narrow openings made through the banks would be sufficient 
to drain away the waters, when, during high floods , these waters, 
which at present encounter no obstruction, would lie stagnant 
over the country, ruining the crops and occasioning enormous 
losses ? At each flood, either the banks of the canal would 
be swept away, or the seaboard would be swamped during 
the sowing-season. The periodical destruction of the canal 
and the permanent ruin of agriculture in Lower Egypt would 
accordingly be the inevitable consequences of adopting the 
track through the base of the Delta. 

This scheme is moreover open to a great number of other 
objections. The spongy and unsubstantial nature of the soil 
which forms the basis of the Delta would render it very 
difficult to construct dams across the two branches of the 
stream and the embankment of the canal in its course across 
the Lakes. The fluctuations in the level of the Nile and of 
the Red Sea would necessitate the isolation of the canal from 
the river and from the sea, by means of walls, which, besides 
increasing the first cost of construction, would be a permanent 
source of obstruction, and w^ould render the canal liable to 
intervals of disuse. It is very doubtful whether a depth of 
26 ft. of water could be maintained in the two branches of the 
Nile throughout their whole breadth by the use of dredging 
boats. The passage from one lock to the other across a 
stream which, during the flood, flows at the rate of 3 ft. 
3 in. per second, would bo a diffioult operation for large 
vessels, and would be frequently attended with damage. 
The great extension of the canal, witli six locks intersecting 
its course, would unduly raise tlic cost of haii];ige. 

The canal from Suez to Alexandria across the base of the 
DQlta answers, therefore, but very incompletely to the neces- 
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sities of transit navigation, and would require an enormous 
outlay for its establishment and maintenance. Admitting tlie 
possibility of completing it successfully, it could not possibly 
be maintained, as it would bear within itself the germs of its 
own destruction, as well as of that of a portion of Lower 
Egypt. 



SECTION IV. 



THE DIRECT TRACK. 



While the indirect tracks which we have just examined, 
together with all others of a similar description that could be 
imagined, present so many difficulties with regard to the 
hydraulic and agricultural systems of Egypt and the passage of 
the Nile, the Direct Track, on the contrary, presents, together 
with a shortening of the distance, facility of execution to a 
degree quite unlooked for, and the certainty of being easily 
maintained. In our opinion, if the direct track were not 
possible, it would be better, perhaps, to renounce all thoughts 
of joining the two seas by a canal for large ships. 

The brief description we have already given of the general 
configuration of the Isthmus will suffice to show what should 
be the direction of the Ship Canal, in order to take advan« 
tage of every natural facility. 
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In the project, the studies for which have been made 
by MM. Linant Bey and ^fougcl Bey, the canal starts from 
the eastern portion of the Gulf of Suez. It traverses, taking 
a direction almost due North, the 20 kilometres (12 J miles) 
which separate Suez from the basin of the Bitter Lakes. It 
traverses, also, these lakes, unembanked, and from tlie 
northern extremity of the Bitter Lakes it proceeds, 
cutting through the plateau of Scrapeum, towards lake 
Timsah. This lake it also traverses, and winding round the 
plateau of El Guisr, it skirts the eastern border of Lake 
Mcnzaleh, and falls into the inner part of the Bay of 
Pelusium, between the ruins of ancient Pelusiura and the 
Castle of Tinch. 

The authors of the projects, guided by the soundings 
taken in 1847, had placed the outlet of the canal east of 
Tineh, it not having at that time been ascertained, that the 
required depths existed closer to the shore. 

We have now transferred the outlet to a distance of 28 i 
kilometres (17f miles) more to the West, for reasons which 
we will merely enumerate here, but which will be developed 
subsequently, when treating of the harbour, designated by 
us Port Said. 

The first is, that, along this portion of the coast, the 
soundings taken by M. Larousse, the hydrographical Engineer, 
under the direction of M. Licussou, have shown the existence 
of from 8 to 10 mets. (26 to 32 ft.) of water, at from 2,300 to 
8,000 mets. (2,560 to 5,270 yards) from the beach. In the 
second place, it is certain that at this particular part of the 
coast it will be much easier for vessels to stand out, what- 
ever wind blow from the offinsr. These two motives are all- 
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powerM. But we will not expatiate on this point here, as 
we shall subsequently have to return to it. 

Before entering into the details of the question, we may, at 
this preliminary stage, point out, in a general manner, the 
advantages presented by the direct track. 

In the £rst place, the direct track is shorter by two thirds 
than the others. Instead of 400 kilom. (280 miles), which 
is the averse length of the canals proposed by MM. Lepere, 
P. Talabot, and Barrault, it extends to scarcely a third of 
this distance. Its entire course measures 147 kilometres 
(92 miles), without a single lock. 

The Ship Canal based upon this system would present to 
the trade of the world a complete solution of the problem. 
The route is shorter, and the fulfilment of its purposes is 
assured, at all times, without the possibility of obstruction, or 
interruption. The interests of the commercial world would be 
fully satisfied ; and, as the whole works, under these circum- 
stances, will be much less costly, the company undertaking their 
execution wiU derive sufficient profit to render the investment 
of capital remunerative. The tonnage at present passing 
round the Cape of Good Hope woidd pay, efiecting at the 
same time a great economy, an amount of toll which at first 
starting will supply an adequate profit, and without adven- 
turing a doubtful prophecy, it may be predicted, that the 
Saving of distance, and the facilities of the route for long sea 
navigation, will infallibly bring about an increase of traffic^ 
as is proved by the example of every enterprise in which, 
from the more convenient and rapid means of communication 
afforded, its amount has been augmented in an enormous 
ratio. 
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In ainjthor point of view the Ship Canal, being situated on 
the froiitior of iOLrypt, and traversing merely the desert 'which. 
bounds it to llie lvi>t, eannot give rise to any of the cala- 
mitous consecpiences following in the train of all the indirect 
tracks running through the heart of the country. It 'will 
not in any way change the hydraulic system on which the 
necessary ftrtillty (»r the eounlrv depends. Far, indeed, 
from di>turhing any portion, it will rather extend and in- 
crease it, by coiiferriu'^ on Ivi:v])t a fresh-water canal in the 
Ouadee Toumilat. 

liastly, it will powerfully advance the political and religious 

interests of the ( )itoman Kni])ire, whit^'h will be placed in direct 
comniunicatiou with the Holy Cities, the possession of which is 
one of the ])l'dges of the Sultan's sovereign authority ; and 
whilst it will increase the inlluence of the Grand Seignor, it 
will not induce that unil)ra:;e which the Egyptian Government 
might legltiniiitely conceive at any project which would deliver 
up the interior of Kg\ pt to the navies of other nations. It 
has been asseited jMthir sp.ciou>ly than with sound reason) 
that the (li?-ect track wa> k ss favourable to the private 
interests oi' I'gypt. For our part, we are not of this opinion; 
and were it iiulevd so, the fact would only the more redound 
to the honour of the l*rince who generously consents to this 
sacrifice in favour of the general interests of European com- 
merce and civilisation. 

It is therefore our bellei', that the Direct Track, such as we 
have succinctly described it, answers as completely as 
possible to all the requirements of the case, in whatever 
mode tlicy be yiewed ; and we shall now justify this opinion 
by entering into the details of the project. 

It behoves us to add, that the project of a direct track had 
been conceived as early as 1817, by M. dc Ncgrclli, and that 
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his inyeBtigations resulted in a solution of ihe problem 
similar in its material features to that proposed hf MM. 
Linant Bey and Mougel Bey. 



SECTION V. 



It will have been seen that, hitherto, in spcaMng of the 
Direct Ship Canal, we have all along reasoned on the suppo- 
sition that the two seas were, saving the difference in the 
tides, on the same level. This is a point which it is 
desirable to bring forward in the clearest light, and we are 
called upon to render an account of the grounds on which 
our conviction is based. 

After the levelling operations performed by M. Lepere in 
1799, it was a generally-received opinion, for nearly half a 
century, that the level of the Red Sea at Suez during a high 
tide was liigher by 9,908 metres (33.49 ft.) than that of the 
Mediterranean at Pelusium, during low tide. When this 
result became known to the scientiEc world of Europe, at the 
commencement of this century, only a very few minds of 
superior order ventured to call it in question. Among tiie 
protests recorded against it may be cited those of the great 
mathematician Laplace, and of Fourier, the illustrious author 
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of " La Theorie Anolijtique de la Chaleur^** both of whom, 
proceeding upon purely theoretical ideas of the equilibriam of 
the waters on the surface of tho globe, refused to acquiesce 
in the possibility of such a fact. Laplace had never gone to 
Egypt, but Fourier formed one of the expeditionary corps ; 
and although he had taken no part in the geodesic opera- 
tions made on the ground, his opinion was neyertheless 
allowed to have great weight. 

These isolated protests, in support of which no fact 
directly contradictory could be advanced, were not heeded. 
The difference of level found by M. Lep^re and his 
colleagues was, moreover, perfectly in accordance witli 
tradition received and handed down from antiquity. The 
origin of this tradition dates back at least as far as 
the time of Aristotle, by whom it was advanced in his 
Meteorolo(j7j (Lib. L, cap. xiv., par 27), that the Red Sea 
was higher than the land of Egypt; and that Sesostris, 
who had commenced cutting a canal, was obliged to desist, 
as was Darius at a later period, from the fear that the Red 
Sea, mingling its waters with those of the river, should 
completely obliterate its course. This idea has been fre- 
quently brought forward since the time of Aristotle. It is 
not likely to have had any influence in causing the error fallen 
into by M. Lep ere, although in more than one passage of his 
Memoir he coimtenances the apprehensions of the ancients, in 
which he appears to participate ; and he even seems to re- 
gard these assertions as a sort of confirmation of the result 
of his personal labours. 

A still more inevitable source of error consisted in the 
unfavourable circumstances under which M. Lepere had to 
carry through his operations. In twenty places he declares 
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in his Memoir how great were the &tigues he had to under- 
go, and what difficulties of every sort had to be conquered. 
He and his colleagues were subject to continual alarms, and 
they were constrained to break off their labours abruptly, on 
tliree or four occasions. The intervals during which they 
"Were suspended were very long. Thus the series of levels, 
begun to be taken on the 21st of January, 1799, were sus- 
pended after four days, and could not be resumed until eight 
months later, when they were continued from the 30th of 
September to the 17th of October. At the end of this period 
a fresh interruption occurred. An attempt was made, but in 
vain, to return to the work on the 19th of November, and it 
was not resumed until the 27th, proceeding from which time 
it was at last brought to a termination on the 6th of December 
following. 

In addition to the dangers attendant on a state of war, 
other difficidties arose, attributable to the novelty of con- 
ducting operations of this description in such a climate, and 
the consequent neglect of all the necessary precautions it 
imposes. At one time the operators were obliged to return, 
their provision of water being exhausted ; at another, they 
were led astray by the ignorance, or treachery of their guides. 
Moreover, M. Lepdre confesses that the operations were con- 
ducted in a variety of directions by piecemeal ; and that 
it became necessary afterwards to fit them together, in order 
to make up the levelling-book, by placing the observations 
in proper order, so that the Hne shoidd run continuously 
from one sea to the other. As more than once it was feared 
that the undertaking could never be carried through, it is 
, probable that at many points the work was hurriedly per-' 
formed. As much as ten miles a day was done; far too 
precipitate a rate for so delicate an operation. Finally, 
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according to the admissions of M. Lcp^re, owing to the 
events of the war, tliese levels, which it was so necessary 
should be carefully checked, underwent no suoh prooees. 

Less than this would sui&ce to deprive an operation per- 
formed under such circumstances, and with yeiy impeifect 
instruments — as, for instance, a common water-level and 
measuring rods, instead of staflPs — of that degree of accuracy 
which is indispensable. The labours of M. Lepere and bis 
associates were not the less conducted with conscientioiis- 
ness ; and the remarks we are now making are rather to be 
taken in the light of a justification than a censure. The ap- 
pendix to M. Lepere's work, in which he has given a long 
extract from the historical and geological diary of the level- 
ling of the Isthmus, may still be consulted with advantage, 
and contains a quantity of very interesting details. 

M. Lepere adopted as the basis of his levelling a hori- 
zontal plane passing 150 feet above the level of high tide at 
Suez, 5 Pluviose, year VII. (January 21, 1799). This tide 
was considered by him as corres])C)uJin'^ with the maximum 
height of the lied Sea, although the equinox had not then 
commenced. The moon was then in her perigee, and was 
at the syzygy. The winds, then blowing from the south, 
concurred to augment the height of the sea in the gulfl 
The level of this liigh tide was referred lo the upper surface 
of a tablet situated on the left side, m ithin the northern por- 
tico of the Arsenal at Suez. The tablet being 5 ft. 8 inches 
and 3-12ths above the tide level, the co-ordinate of this 
datum-point was 141 ft. 3 in. and 0-l!?tlis. This point 
was compared with the remains of the ancient canal at the 
level of its scum-line {laiasc), 2/270 metres (2, 482 yards) north 
of Suez. 
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On this basis all the levelling operations were executed, 
first &om the Bed Sea to the Mediterranean; then from 
Mouqfar, in the Ouadee Tounulat, to Cairo; and lastly, from 
the Mekias, or Nilometer of Cairo, to the Great Pyramid of 
Ghizah. 

It was from the whole connected series of these operations 
that M. Lepere deduced the general conclusion that the level 
of the Mediterranean lay 30 ft, 6 in. below that of the Red 
Sea, or 9,908 metres (32ft. 6 in.); the ordinate of the ebb 
tide at Tiaeh being 58,634 metres (192.27 ft ); and that of 
the high tide at Suez 48,726 metres (53.26 ft.) The number 
of stations from one sea to the other was not less than three 
hundred and forty-two. 

The following are the terms already quoted by the authors 
of the project, in which M. Lepere himself passes judg- 
ment on his levelling : " Pressed for time, harassed by the 
hostile demonstrations of Arab tribes, constrained repeatedly 
to suspend our operations, and finally driven to make a large 
proportion of our levellings with a water-level and without 
the possibility of checking their accuracy, it is not astonish- 
ing that the skilful engineers who conducted these operations 
under circumstances so pecidiar should only have anived at 
an uncertain result." 

For an interval of nearly forty years no further attempt 
at making a fresh levelling was made. In 1830, however^ 
Captain (now Major - General) Chesney, after travelling 
across the Isthmus, and exploring it in different directions^ 
asserted that the French Engineers must have been mistaken, 
and that this great difference of level could not really exist* 
A party gf English officers, referred to by the Authors of the 
project, attempted, after the events of 1840, to make a 
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survey of the Isthmus, and dcckred that tho leyel in both 
seas was identical. But the result of their obeervatians 
could not be considered as decisive, from the imperfect natorv 
of their instruments, the methods employed by them being 
those of the barometer and the boiling of water. 

However, from 1816, the question assomied an entirely 
new phase. As early as 1841 M. Linant Bey had endea- 
voured, together with Mr. Anderson, the present Chairman 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, to form a Company for cutting through tho Isthmus of 
Suez. In 1840 a new company was formed, to execute, if 
possible, the plans of M. Linant Bey, and to ascertain the 
practicability of opening, according to his idea, an artificial 
Bosphorus through the Isthmus. The principal members of 
this association were Messrs. Stephenson, P. Talabot, and 
De Negrelli, oiu* honorable colleague. The company ordered 
that, as a preliminary operation, anew siuTcy of the Isthmus 
should be made, and the task was confided to M. Bour- 
daloue, whose reputation for experience in this species 
of work is so well established. In order that the investigation 
should be as complete as could possibly be desired to the Euro- 
pean Engineers directed by M - Bourduloue, there was added a 
brigade of Egyptian Engineers, two companies of sappers, and 
a company of artillerymen, placed under the orders of 
M. Linant Bey. The operations were conducted with the 
utmost care from Tineh to Suez, and afterwards from Suez to 
Tineh. The instruments were excellent, the staff numerous 
and well skilled, and as the different parties of engineers 
operated separately, there were repeated opportunities of 
mutually checking the result of the common labour. These 
checks amounted, according to the statement of M.Bourdaloue^ 
to the number of six. 
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The result thus obtained was, it may be said, unerring, 
and M. P. Talabot undertook, in 1847, the office of commu- 
nicating it to the scientific world. The Red Sea and lie 
Mediterranean, it was now established, were level, or very 
nearly so, as Laplace and Fourier had believed, and the 
levelling of 1789 was therefore erroneous. 

From 1846 to 1856 as many as eight le veilings maybe 
reckoned, in various directions, from one sea to the other, 
viz. : — ^five between the Gulf of Pelusium and the Red Sea, 
in a direct line, and three taking an indirect course, passing 
throi^h Cairo, so as to terminate at either Rosetta or 
Damietta on the one hand, and at Suez on the other ; all 
establishing the same fact of identity of level. 

The five levellings in the direct line are — 

1. That of MM. Bourdaloue and Linant Bey, in 1847, from 
Tineh to Suez. 

2. That of MM. Gabolde and Fremont in 1848— a check 
to the preceding, and going in the contrary direction from 
Suez to Tineh. 

3. That of M. Linant Bey, in 1 853, once more checking 
the whole operation, by order of the Egyptian Government, 
.and in compliance with the request of M. Sabatier, the 
French Consul-General, 

4. That of Salam EfPendi, on his first campaign in 1866^ 
under the direction of M. Linant Bey, being ordered for the 
fiiture labours of the International Commission, and extend- 
ing fit)m Pelusium to Suez. 
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5. Lastly, tliat of Salam Effendi's second campaign in the 
course of 1856. 

The three levellings, taking the indirect line, that is, pass- 
ing through or starting from Cairo, are : — 

1. That of Tahil Effendiin 1846, proceeding from Rossetta 
to Cairo through Beheveh, in conjunction with that of M. 
Bourdaloue in 1847, taking the line &om Tineh to Cairo, 
across the Ouadee Toumilat. 

2. That of Bhamadan Effendi in 1849, from Suez to Cairo 
by the post road, connected with that of M. Bourdaloue in 
1847, from Cairo to Tineh by the Ouadee. 

Undoubtedly, these levellings are not all characterised by 
the same precision, and are not to be invested with equal 
authority. There is, however, a general agreement between 
them, the greatest difference amounting only to 0*94 metre 
(3'08 ft.), and the result to which they all tend now 
stands beyond dispute. The levellings to which the greatest 
interest attaches, next to that of M. Bourdaloue, are those 
of M. Linant Bey, undertaken to make an award, as it 
were, between the operators of 1847 and those of 1799, and 
that of Salam Effendi, undertaken for ourselves. The scien- 
tific world had become interested for the honour of the 
Egyptian Commission, attainted by the imputation of so 
considerable an error, and it was in obedience to motives 
involving a point of honour, that M. Sabatier sought, in 1853,' 
the official verification intrusted to M. Linant Bey. We 
have had before us the level books of M. Linant Bey, and it 
is shown by them, that between the special observations noted 
down by himself, and those of 1847, the differences at the 
various datum points marked over a distance of more than 
30 leagues (75 miles) are insignificant in amount. 
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It is from the combined eyidence olT tibese operations that 
we have deduced our conviction, that the ordinary mean level 
of the Mediterranean atTineh is 2*32 metres (7 ft. 7 in.) 
above the datum point, taken in front of the hotel on the quay 
at Suez, at the right comer of the stairs. For more ample 
details, however, we refer the reader to the special calcula- 
tions made to determine the regime of the waters in the Suez 
Canal, which will be found at the end of this report. 



SECTION VI. 



The character of the surface of the Isthmus having now been 
shown, the next important consideration is to ascertain the 
nature of the soil which the canal will traverse, being carried 
to a minimum depth of 8 metres (26 ft. 3 in.) 

In this particular, the labours of the Egyptian Commission 
are anything but satisfactory. M. Lepere's Memoir, it is 
true, supplies several curious facts relative to the super- 
ficies of the Isthmus. But scarcely any attention was 
paid to the nature of the subsoU, and only two excavations 
were made in the bed of the ancient canal — one being at 
station 16, and the other at station 21. These excavations 
were not very deep, and seem to have been made rather out 
of curiosity, than in pursuance of any systematic plan of 
investigation. They were carried to a depth of 4 or 5 
feet at the utmost, and the results furnished by both were 
almost exactly similar. In the first (station 16) was found 
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greasy, argillaceous, saline, and very moist sand. In tbe 
second, which was somewhat deeper (station 21), ^rere dis- 
covered gypsum, in strata, and rather compact daT* mixed 
with sand, and impregnated with saline moisture. 

These are all the geological data which were gathered by 
M. Leptire. It is quite clear that he saw no necessity 
for seeking to acquire more. The object he pfroposed 

to himself being the restoration of the ancient canal, fol- 
lowing^ its course as nearly as possible, he was sufE- 
ciently assured that the soil was fitted for the retention of 
water, it having been so employed before. The banks still 
subsisting of the canal of the Pharaohs afforded adequate 
and undeniable evidence on this point. 

In our own case, the circumstances were not the same, 
and one of the principal subjects to which our care was con- 
stantly devoted was that of boring. We caused as many as 
nineteen trials to be made between the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean. First, in the roadstead of Suez ; then in the plateau 
which separates Suez from the Bitter Lakes ; in the basin of 
these lakes ; in the plateau of Serapeum ; in the plateau of 
El Guisr, — the summit-level of the Isthmus; and, lastly, in 
Lake Mcnzaleh. The register of the borings appended to 
this Report will supply a complete and detailed account of 
the works undertaken in this respect. We shall content 
ourselves here with giving a summary sketch of them. 

The entire stratification of the Isthmus of Suez belongs 
to the tertiary formation, as does that of Lower and Central 
Egypt, and the great plateau of the Lybian desert. 

Two borings were, in the first place, made in the road- 
stead of Suez, on the course of the future channel ; one in 
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the bank, which lies to the left on entering the harbour — ^the 
other more to the North, in the bank which lies isolated, 
opposite Suez, to the left. The first, 11 metres (86 ft.) deep, 
exhibited, from the surface to the bottom, yellow agglutinated 
sand, coarse and somewhat muddy sand, very fine ochrey 
sand, and yellow argillaceous sand, llie second, 12 metres 
(39 ft. 4 in.) deep, gave shells, gravel, and coarse aggluti- 
nated sand, forming a bed of hard rock 3.50 metres 
(11 ft. 6 in.) thick, yellow sand slightly agglutinated, coarse 
red sand, and sand mixed with fine gravel of some con- 
sistency. 

Such is the nature of the soil to be excavated by the dredg- 
ing-machine in order to form the channel in the roadstead 
of Suez. No real difficulty will be encountered, except as 
regards the 11| feet of agglutinated sand closely approaching 
the hardness of stone. This material is not coral, as has 
been sometimes asserted, but an extremely hard substance, 
and its excavation will require a greater amount of labour 
than in any other portion of the line. 

Northward, and to the West of this town, stretches a 
plain, presenting a slight inclination, both in the direction of 
the Isthmus and of that part of the Gulf comprised between 
Suez and the Attaka mountains. This plain is completely 
sterile, and is formed of sand and shingle, the sand largely 
predominating. Starting from Suez, and following the bor- 
ders of the Gulf on the northern side, sand is met with 
which appears to be derived from deposits left after un- 
usually high tides. It is impregnated with saline moisture, 
which gives it compactness. 

The third boring situated at 8^ kilometres (5^ miles) 
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Suez, like'^riic. a:':rr - ' .' r„r:rt? 7^ f.-:: ct' red sand, gare 
Vitth: el-e tb'in C-i*". '«»"'- :?!i vr-is in --rr.v T"-\r:* CMnp-ict. iascm^ 
"irulr ftnd f .1 iV-rL in ^::r.: rr^^-rn an i T,rv iin*.:u:u*. The 
b/ii.iz h'.rv -^i-j , rriiji lir'-rn tr ■\ d. n:".! ct'noArlv 16 metres 
'62 f"»,ot . Ovvr :'..v -.../.oo ,i' :!.- v. il at :\i> <pot are found 
f-zyciVJu' 'i, C'ili-iro^-L- :r'"z.i. .n:< \;.rv:::^- in <L.o. but tiiov are 
hp';cfl!iy io-t -ji^I.t c: a^ tnc L'ttvi- L ilits are i'ppr*xiched. 

}*on.j^"« 'j and 4 cleailv iiidic.ted tlie natiii-e of the soil 
to ho exr-avatc'd in the portion of ground Separating the 
licA Sea fioni the ]jitt*.-r L ik :•>. It CiniNi^ts almost eutirelv 
of dlfftTont .-pfr'i( .s of clay, varyini;; in compactness, and 
caj)ahh) of resisting the action of cunvnts of sufficient force 
to (l(Htr(;y embankments of sand. Towards the most elevated 
point of this region is found gravel in sufficient abundance, 
iiml (.'oarse in texture, but it becomes less abundant 
lowardM the Ijasin of the Lakes, and subsequently disappears 
ultogctlier. 
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The Bitter Lakes, extending to a length of not less than 40 
kilometres (25 miles), and long siiice dried np, are separated 
into two basins : a small one first, then one larger, longer 
in shape and deeper. The depressing the soil by which they 
are formed is at first not very perceptible to the eye, and it 
is even. dijQBlcuit to discern it. The appearance of the soil, 
however, no longer has the same character. The bottom 
consists of yielding sand impregnated with salt. To the 
right and to the left a horizontal ridge marks the ancient 
surf-line of the waters. Shells, of which there had been 
no trace since ^ez, re-appear in large numbers, and 
vegetation, hitherto equally deficient, appears at intervals 
— distant and rare at first, but growing more and more 
abundant until the northern extremity of the Isthmus is 
reached. Small rhomboidal crystals of sulphate of Ume 
are scattered more, or less abundantly over the bottom of the 
lakes, and in the smaller basin, in particular, these crystals 
are of a needle-shape. 

Four borings efibcted within the small basin, the surface 
of the soil being either level with the Mediterranean, or at 
4-63, 4-50, and 5-40 metres (15 ft. 2 in., 14 ft. 9 in., and 
17 ft. 8 in.) below, gave, with sand and shells and sulphate 
of lime, and light brown clay in various degrees of admixture 
with sand. In some parts this clay resembles the sediment 
of the Nile. 

The l0ng<dx0f the liUrger basin alonb ik about 25 kilometres 
(15^ miles.) The first portions of the bbttoih, n^tirest the 
edge, are covered witii baiid, shells, and crystals of sulphate 
of Ume. The dieepest part is filled with a thitsk bed of 
sea-salt. Ridges of small shingle and shells, similar to those 
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of the sea, mark the shore of the ancient lake. These three 
ridges, rise one above the other at different heights. 

Two borings were made in the lowest part of the Bitter 
Lakes ; they >vere the ninth and the tenth. The first to a 
depth of 2*20 metres (6 ft. 9 in.), exhibited agglutinations of 
shells 20 centimetres (S or 9 in.) thick at the most, and the 
remainder sulphate of lime, in very fine needle-shaped 
crystals with sea-salt. The other 350 metres (lift. Tin.) 
in depth, brought up absolutely nothing but sea-salt, which 
in this part appears to be 7 or 8 metres (26ft.) deep, and 
might be easily and profitably worked. The surface of the 
soil where these two borings were made is from 6*69 metres 
(21 ft. 10 in.) to 7-35 (24 ft.) above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. These masses of salt are sometimes superposed on 
deposits of sediment from the Nile, and may have been pro- 
duced by the action of subterraneous springs. 

The great basin of the Bitter Lakes being left behind, the 
plateau of Serapeum appears ; and, commencing from this 
point, which forms almost the centre of the Isthmus, little 
else than sand occurs as far as the Mediterranean, except at 
the site of boring No. 19, where marl is found. Of this 
fact all the remaining borings give evidence. Thus, begin- 
ning with boring No. 11, sunk at the border-line between 
the Lakes and Serapeum, only sand and minute gravel 
were found to a depth of 8 metres (26 ft. 3 in.), and sand of 
various degrees of fineness somewhat mixed with clay for 
3*50 metres (lift. 5 in.). The elevation of the soil above 
low- water mark in the Mediterranean, at this spot, was 
3'40 (11 ft.) Another boring (No 12) made at' the other ex- 
tremity of the Serapeum, on the slope inclining down to Lake 
Timsah, also gave only sand mixed with fine gravel ; sand 
varying in the size of its particles ; and white or red sand. 
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Completely across the plateau of Serapeum, to the north, 
above Lake Timsah, is the point called Sheik-Ennedec, 
80 called from the tomb of a Sonton of that name. This 
point deserves notice, from the &ct of an opinion having 
been entertained that it would jield materials for the con- 
struction of the canal. Such, however, is not the case. 
It is true, indeed, that in this place a bed of calcareous 
stone exists: but it is not more than 1*50 metres (4 ft. 10 
in.) in thickness. It forms the crown of a hillock formed of 
of stratified sand without any consistency. These stones, 
specimens of which were laid before the International Com- 
mission, might be good enough to form the heap of 
materials honoured with the name of a tomb; but they 
can not, from their want of substance, be used for any 
engineering structure. Barely could they be employed 
to form the revitement of the banks of the canal. A 
species of perfectly similar limestone is found, moreover 
at the summit of the sand-hill, which rises in the central 
portion of the lake. But this also is equally deficient 
in the necessary qualities for usefiil application, and all 
hope must be abandoned of obtaining materials from the 
Isthmus itself, fit for any other purpose than the one men- 
tioned above. 

At the period when Lake Timsah was visited by our col- 
leagues, its southern portion was dried up, and only a small 
quantity of water remained in the northern part. This was 
owing to the rise of the Nile having been less than usual 
in 1855, its waters that year therefore had notreached so fax 
as the lake. But traces of its presence on former occasions 
were every where visible in the deposits of sediment left at the 
base of the sand-hills and round the foot of the tamarisks, 
similar to the indications in the plains of Upper Egypt. The 
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sand-hills which intersect the Lake must be very a&cieat» as 
on one of them, on which our colleagues halted, large quanti- 
ties of ancient pottery were found. The water found in 
Lake Timsah is much more saturated with salt tjian is tt^t 
of the sea ; and it emits the same odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen which is exhaled by the water in harbours 
whcf e the sea is stagnant and unaffected by tides. This e;^- 
cessive sa}tness does not, however, prevent the growth of 
reeds, which spring up in abundance on its shores. 

The borders of Lake Timsah appear to be completely fixed 
throughout their extent. It is probable, however, that in 
fo|:mcr times the Red Sea advanced as far as these regions ; 
shells similar to those inhabiting that sea, and which do not 
exist in the ^leditcrranean, are found beneath the mud. To 
the west there is a range of shifting sand-hills extending 
to the length of about 2 kilometres (1 mile 2 furlongs), and 
distant from the lake 400 or 500 metres (437 to 543 
yards). 

Two borings (Xos. 15 and 16, a somewhat argillaceous) 
sunk in the lake towards either extremity, afforded only 
sand of various colours. 

North of Lake Timsah is tlie plateau of El Guisr, which 
forms, the summit-level of the Isthmus; its elevation above 
the Mediterranean at low-Mater is 15 metres, ^49 ft.) Like 
all the higher portions of the plateau to the north of the 
Ouadee, it consists of a vast bed of sand protected from 
the action of the wind by the plants and small gravel 
with which it is covered. It presents every appeai^ajice 
of complete stability, and it forms a not of a connexion 
between the Ouadee and the deposits of sand stretching 
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towards Syria and tlie East as far an the Ajeabian chain* of 
which it seems to ^rm a eomponent part. 

The boring sunk in the plateau of EI Ghiisr was for 
ohvious reasons, deeper than any of the former. It was 
carried to a depth of 23.85 metres (76 J ft.) Boring No. 18, 
pr<>ceeding from the snrfitce downwards, e^ihited sand 
alternating wit^ alij^t layers of olay and sulphate of Ume« 
minute gravel, a great quantity of fine sand, and, for the last 
four metres (13 ft.), sand almost of the eompactness of stone 
and shingle. 

On the upper portion of Serapeum, traces are dis- 
cernible of embankments thrown up, at some ancient date, 
for the formation of a canal. This canal was intended to 
connect the Red Sea with the Pelusiac branch, and the 
communication, thus established between the two seas, would 
haye been more direct. As far as can be ascertained, this is 
probably the canal of Nechos, as it was called, biit there is 
no historical e'vidence to whom the attempt tq carry out 
this undertaking is to be attributed. It is certain, how- 
ever, that it was made either by the pha^raohs or Calif Amrou. 
The bani^9 of this canal are as plainly diseernible as those 
north of Suez, as far as the Bitter Lakes, and they bear equal 
testimony to the stability pf the soil in its present state, which 
has continued unchanged for so )nany centuries. 

From the plateau of El Guisr to Pelusium, a distance 
of nearly thirteen leagues, (32^ miles,) the surface of the 
soil exhibits a series of undulations with very gentle slopes. 
In no part is there any considerable alteration of level r 
The gravel becomes gradually finer, apd at last disappears. 
Thfe sand, which is tolerably firm, is not ^t aU movable along 
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the line of the canal. On every side the peculiar vegetation 
of the desert is visible, and the bushes grow so thick that 
the camels are scarcely able to pass through them. The fuel 
thus afforded may be usefully employed in the course of the 
works. 

Two borings were sunk in Lake Menzaleh, one at its 
southern extremity, and the other eight leagues further 
(28 miles), at the point of land where the canal is to fall 
into the Mediterranean. The first, which was made at 
a level with that sea, showed a small quantity of Nile mud 
and sandy clay, and a great deal of sea sand. The second 
presented sea sand, sand mixed with mud, and, then mud, 
with an admixture of sand. 

Thus, the Suez Ship Canal will have to traverse throughout 
its entire course of 147,956 metres (161,827 yards), two 
principal descriptions of soil : first, clay, from Suez to the 
Bitter Lakes ; next, firm sand, from the Bitter Lakes to its 
outlet in the Bay of Pelusium. 

With respect to the shifting sands, which, according to a 
commonly-received opinion, are expected to jeopardise the 
existence of the canal, they are a chimera, without the slightest 
foundation in fact. The observations made on the spot by our 
colleagues show that the entire soil of the Isthmus is perfectly 
stable throughout, being rendered so either by the gravel, or 
the vegetation with which it is covered. What is still 
more conclusively demonstrative of this fact is the existence, 
after a lapse of so many centuries, of such considerable 
vestiges as are still left of the ancient canal works. Were 
the sands on the surface of the Isthmus subject to movements 
capable of producing such effects as have been imputed to 
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them, these vestiges would long since have disappeared. In- 
stead of being, as they are still, from 5 to 6 metres (16^ to 
19^ ft.) in height, they would have been buried and become 
invisible, in common with so many monuments in several 
other parts of Egypt. The very existence of the extensive 
depression forming the Bitter Lakes proves that these dis- 
placements of sands by the action of the wind can be but of 
little importance or this cavity would long ago have been 
filled up. Another fact, no less indicative of the truth, 
although, materially speaking, very slight, and one which 
was in like manner ascertained by our colleagues, is, that 
the tracer of an encampment, made the preceding year, in 
the neighbourhood of the ancient Migdol remained com- 
pletely intact, and that the small ridge raised roimd each 
tent, far from having become obliterated, presented as sharp 
an edge as though it had been raised the previous day. 

Thus, then, neither the surface of the soil, nor the nature 
of the subsoil offer the least impediment to the construction, 
or the maintenance of the Canal. 



SECTION VII. 



The Authors of the project were called upon to decide 
between two different systems, according to which the 
Canal across the Isthmus could be constructed. 

The Canal might either be constructed with a summit level 
and fed with water from the Nile, or excavated, so as to 
bring the two seas into direct communication, with, or 
without locks at the extremities. 

In adopting the latter system MM. Linant Bey and Mougel 
Bey had not declared the motives which induced this prefer- 
ence. The character of the ground, be it observed, is 
nevertheless as favourable as it could well be to the con- 
struction of a canal with a summit level. The Commission 
have, therefore, considered it their duty to inquire, whether, 
or not it would be proper to adopt this system in prefer- 
ence to the other. 

By constructing a canal with a summit level, it is evident, 
that a considerable economy would be effected in the quan- 
tity of the earthwork. The cubic content of earth to be 
moved would be considerably reduced. The canal would 
have to be excavated to a considerably less depth, and 
consequently, the inconvenience resulting from the infiltra- 
tion of water would be much less. But the saving would un- 
questionably be greatly diminished by the expense which 
would have to be incurred in embanking the canal across 
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Lake Menzaleh, and flush with the basin of the Bitter Lakes, 
round which it would wind, and by the cost of establishing 
the locks to be constructed on each extrimity. It would 
be quite impossible, moreover, to take advantage, as in 
the case of ordinary canals, of the configuration of the ground 
in order to select the most advantageous site for the locks. 
They must of ouecessity be placed at each end of the canal, to 
allow of the emj^oyment, imder the most favourable con- 
ditions, of steam^tugs for the haulage of the ships. 

Under any droumstanoes, the saving would certainly still 
be in favour of the canal yntii a summit level, and this system 
ought undoubtedly to be the one adopted, did the ultimate 
decision of the point depend entirely upon considerations of 
expenditure. But there are several serious objections 
against the adoption of this plan. 

The canal would require to be &d with water from the 
Nile. This water contains, as we have already noticed, an 
average amount of mud, equal to 0*004. Admitting that there 
would be a traffic of 6,000 ships per annum, backwards and 
forwards ; and supposing two locks of 2*60 metres (8 ft.) fall, 
each extremity of the canal, the quantity of water used anna* 
ally in the navigation would be, 2 X 6,000 X 100" X 21" 

X 2-60" = 163 -000-000 cub. m.(=8,2,40,4,000 cub. yds.) 
Estimating as we have done in the 

foregoing, the loss by evaporation, 

filtration, and accidents, at 0*03 

per square m^tre and per day ; 

the surface of the canal being 

12,160,000, the total loss per 

annum would be 133,152,000 cub. m^ts. 

(=174,162.816 cub. yds.) 
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The quantity of water to be annu- 
ally supplied to the canal from 

the Nile, would be 196,152,000 cub. m^ts. 

(=256,566,816 cub. yds.) 
And the quantity of sediment de- 
posited by this amount of water, 

at the rate of 0*004, would be 784,000 cub. mets. 

(1,025,090 cub. yds.) 



This quantity of sediment would have to be removed 
annually, causing an expenditure of at least 1,000,000 francs 
(£40,000); and it would be requisite to maintain permanently 
in the canal from 10 to 12 dredging machines. This 
method, therefore, of feeding the canal from the Nile affords 
sufficient grounds for rejecting the summit level system. 
But it is open to still further objections. 

It is evident, that as regards the greater portion of the 
canal, the only material that could be employed to form the 
embankments, would be sand. Now the peculiarities of a 
sand embankment are well known. No matter what precau- 
tions may be taken, they never can offer sufficient security. 
The slightest variations in the level of the water might cause 
land slips in the outside portion of the embankments, and 
occasion their destruction. It is true, that the deposits of 
sediment from the Nile water on the inner slope would 
eventually render them impervious ; but imtil this had taken 
place, there could be no security for their stability. 

But what is chiefly to be apprehended is the damage that 
may be inflicted by evil- disposed persons. We have only to 
suppose an Arab shepherd flushed with the spirit of mis- 
chief and a few strokes of a pick-axe w^ould empty the 
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canal in a few minutes. But even leaving out altogether the 
supposition of malicious intention, which is nevertheless a 
contingency to be taken into consideration, a sufficient source 
of peril exists in the wild animals of the desert, which in 
making their burrows, so abundant in every portion of the 
Isthmus, might occasion the most serious disasters. Ad- 
mitting that no accidents occurred, the establishment of an 
effective guard would nevertheless entail a yery heavy 
cost. As there would be a perpetual danger of the banks 
bursting, it would be necessary to organize a system of 
watching similar to that which is established on the Adige 
when the rise of the waters assumes a threatening appearance. 
In the latter case, however, there is at least the population 
of an entire district at hand who are not only thoroughly 
devoted, for they would perish but for these works, by 
which their property is protected; but they are moreover 
thoroughly well skilled in the art of construction. In the 

< 

desert no such resource would be at hand. 

Another difficulty which a canal with a summit level would 
present, is involved in the peculiar circumstances under which 
embankments must be made in the portion crossing Lake 
Menzaleh. The embankments would require here to be raised 
on a foundation of soft mud, and be themselves formed of 
a similar species of mud. Their construction, imless works 
of the most costly character were resorted to, would there- 
fore present difficulties which may be considered yery nearly 
insurmoimtable. 

Lastly, there is one more serious objection against this 
form of canal, namely, that it must be closed by lock-gates, 
and that consequently it would be subject to all the incon- 
veniences experienced in ordinary canals. 
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The authors of tho project have done rightly, therefore, 
iti not adopting this system in their scheme for trayersing 
the Isthmus of Siiei. 



SECTION VIII. 



THE QUESTION OF LOCK GATES AT EACH 

END OF THE CANAL. 

It being shown that the direct canal must be fed with sea 
water, two systems at once present themselves. The canal 
can be made with Lock-Gates at each end, at Suez and 
Pelusium ; or it can be left completely open, offering to navi- 
gation a Bosphorus formed by the hand of man. 

Both these systems have advantages and inconveniences, 
which we will proceed to examine. We shall first take the 
system of lock-gates, which is that adopted by the authors 
of the project. 

Lock-gates at each end would present this advantage — 
and a very considerable one — that the expense of construc- 
tion would be diminished, the execution of the works be more 
rapid, and the maintenance of the canal be easier. By 
admitting of the level being raised to an additional height 
of from 1 to 1-50 metres (3 to 5 feet), a saving of 17,000,000 
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cubic metres (22,236,000 cubic yards) would be effected in 
t£fi earth work. It would preyent the silting of the canal, or 
its filling with mud either at Suez, or Pelusium. By inter- 
cepting all communication from without, it would insure a 
perpetual calm throughout the whole extent of the canal, 
disturbed by neitker currents nor tides, and it would thus 
procure the most perfect security. 

But these advantages are rather apparent than real. In 
the first place, according to the calculations made, the 
water-line could not be perceptibly raised if the course of 
the canal were interrupted by the sheet of water of the 
Bitter Lakes ; and it could only be raised 0*64 metres (2 feet) 
if the canal ran an unbroken course from one sea to the 
other. In the first case, which is that of the project, 
the anticipated saving would be insignificant ; in the 
second, it would not amount to 4,000,000 francs (£160,000), 
and would be swallowed up by the cost of the embankments 
to be executed across the Bitter Lakes. In reality, there- 
forcj no compensation would be offered for the expense of 
constructing the lock-gates. To avoid delays, which it is 
but too easy to foresee, at least two locks parallel with each 
other would be required at Suez, and the same number at 
Pelusium ; and it has even been proposed that there should 
be four — two large and two small — ^to be quite secure against 
any interruption of the navigation. The cost of first con- 
struction, the maintenance, and that of a numerous staff for 
working the locks — would entail a considerable amount 
of expenditure for a result of doubtful utility, attended with 
certain and evident disadvantages. 

It would, moreover, be extremely difficult to maintain the 
additional height of 0*64 metres (2 feet) for permanent use. 
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When favourable winds prevail, vessels will arrive in large 
numbers. At Constantinople, when the wind is S.W. and 
the passage of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus is easy, 
as many as from one to two hundred vessels may be counted 
coming up in the course of the day. To take a case more 
analogous still, it is not a rare occurrence, when the N.W. 
wind prevails, for sixty, or eighty vessels to enter the port of 
Alexandria in one day. It may be anticipated, without 
fear of exaggeration, that very frequently during a pre- 
valence of favourable winds, vessels will crowd also to Suez, 
or Pelusium when the ship canal is open. These successive 
arrivals would necessitate constant working of the locks, 
which would diminish the additional height of water 
obtained ; so as to exhaust it altogether during the low-water 
season. It would be requisite, therefore, in prudence, to 
excavate the canal to as great a depth, under the system 
with locks, as in that which dispensed with them. 

On the other hand, the danger of silting and of the 
formation of mud deposits, from which it is intended to pre- 
serve the canal by gates, to be closed at will, is not, 
nearly so formidable as has been supposed. In the first 
place, the Red Sea can only carry along a very small quan- 
tity of sand, and no mud at all. Its waters in the road- 
stead are constantly limpid, and the firm hold of anchors in 
the bottom prove that it is little subject to disturbance, 
even during stormy weather. The deposits of sand and 
mud which form the shore line of the roadstead or line the 
bottom do not experience any perceptible augmentation, 
or displacement. The general configuration of the beach 
and of the banks is permanent ; the current and the surge 
being weak. There is nothing, therefore, to fear from 
the Red Sea, and the sand which may be brought up by the 
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waves, when they rise, will be deposited in the channel. It 
may be rolled along the bottom by the currents pfrodaced by 
the set from Suez towards the Bitter Lakes ; bat it would 
never go beyond. It would seem superfluous, therefore, to 
shut out its access to the canal by lock^ates. 

The case will be very much the same as regards the 
Mediterranean, and although there is a great deal of mud 
brought down by the Nile into that sea, it is probable that this 
mud will not make its way into the canal. It must be re- 
membered, in the first place, that leaving out exceptional 
cases, the current will always be from the Bed Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and will, consequently, tend to drive back 
the mud-chaiged waters. During gales from the N.W., the 
mud might be borne along by the current from the Mediter- 
ranean towards the Bitter Lakes. But the creation of 
such currents would only be an exception ; and the counter 
current would, in all probability, bring back the greater part 
of this mud into the sea. As regards the sand, it will be 
seen when we treat of Fort Said, in the bay of Pelusium, 
that the Nile brings down very little sand to its outlet. 
Although, from recent experiments made at Boulogne, it has 
been demonstrated that sand can remain suspended in water, 
it is very certain that it is generally, soon precipitated 
from its specific gravity. In the Mediterranean there is 
scarcely any movement of sand, otherwise than along the 
bottom and from the action of the swell, and it ceases 
directly the agitation of the waters diminish. Thus, at 
Maiamoca and Cette it is deposited in the outer harbour, 
and does not reach the lagoons. This will be the caso 
at Said ; any small quantity of sand that may find its way 
through the jetties will not reach the head of the cannl. 
Moreover, storms are of rare occurrence in the Bay qf 
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Pelusium, there being, at the utmost, not more than two, 
or three in the year. Wliatever violence may be attributed 
to these, they can never occasion any serious damage, 
as they arc of short duration, and their action upon the 
mud, will, moreover, be counteracted by the current 
of the canal; for it is certain that this will only, in ex- 
ceptional cases, set from the Mediterranean towards the 
Bitter Lakes. 

Thus, then, locks while costing a large sum, would not 
obviate the inconvenience of sand and mud, and would still 
remain with their usual disadvantages. Locks must always 
retard the progress of vessels, by the time occupied in 
w^orking them, or by the interruptions to traffic caused by 
repairs; and, moreover, they are inconvenient obstacles to 
the entrance and departure from the canal. It is impossible 
to admit their employment for a grand Ship Canal, to which 
thousands of vessels will direct their course, except it can be 
were demonstrated to be an absolute necessity. 

The question, therefore, as regards the use of locks, re- 
solves itself into an inquiry, whether the canal, without 
being closed, would offer every requisite for its maintenance; 
and whether the current, which would be established from 
one sea to the other would, in the ordinary state of things, 
or even under unusual circumstances, have any eflfect 
tending to the destruction of the banks. If a simple and 
effective means, could be disoovcrcd, of counteracting 
and neutralising all injurious results from the action of the 
water, a great advantage would be obtained; and while 
it obviated the necessity for locks, it would it in some 
sort replace them in their useful effects. This is pre- 
risely the expedient believed to have been found in the 
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Bitter Lajccs, which are situated <^t a distance of five 
leagues (12| miles) from Suez, and appear to be capable 
of producing the desired result. The waters of the Red 
Sea may be introduced into them with all due precaution ; 
and when once the lakes ar^ filled over a surface of 
330,000,000 square metres (394,690,890 square yards), a 
constant leyel would be maintained, which would serve as 
a sufficient regulating power to the action of the waters. 
Consequently the rapidity of the current would be increased 
southward of the lakes in that portion of the canal which is 
cut through clay ; and would be diminished in that portion 
which is cut through sand. 

Wo have, therefore, decided in &vour of a canal without 
locks, and interrupted in its course by the vast sheet of water 
of the Bitter Lakes. 

To this system several objections have been made. The 
Bitter Lakes, it has been said, when filled with the waters of 
the Arabian Gulf, would fbrm a species of inland sea, the 
waves in which might still run to a considerable height, 
and Ships would have difficulty in crossing it when 
the weather was unfavourable. In proceeding from Suez to 
Pelusium northerly winds would be chiefly encountered, 
and these winds prevail throughout almost the whole year. 
In the lake of Alkmaar, in Holland, it was found necessary to 
embank the canal which traverses it, in order to ward off the 
shock of the waves, which were of sufficient magnitude to 
be formidable even to large vessels. The lake of Alkmaar is 
nevertheless an inland lake, and has no communication with the 
sea. The embankments of the canal are not continuous, but 
present openings at regular intervals, in order to bring the 

waters of the lake oa tbo same leyel with those of the canal j 
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they arc lined with stono and serve only to prevent the waves 
extending to the course of the canal. Again, by leaving the 
Bitter Lakes entirely open, the haulage is necessarily inter- 
rupted; whereas it ought, if possible, to be carried on with- 
out break along the banks of the canal. Mariners, especially 
in the case of coasting vessels, would always prefer the 
haulage being continuous. 

The embankment of the canal, moreover, in its course 
through the Bitter Lakes, would not be so expensive as 
might be imagined. By a skilful determination of the slope, 
not more than 4 or 5 millions of cubic metres (5,000,000 to 
G, 500,000 sq. yds.) of earthwork will be needed. They 
might be lined with stone, not only from the quarries of 
Attaka, but from the bed near Suez, which is 3.50 metres 
(Hi ft.) thick, and 100 ^327 ft.) long, and would constitute 
an inexhaustible source of material close at hand. 

Fears have been also expressed as to the manner in 
which the lakes should be filled, when the waters of the 
sea were to be let into them. Apprehensions are entertained 
that the velocitv of the waters rushin^r in would destrov the 
canal, and cause landslips which might probably fill it up. 
The canal with the dimensions which have been given to it 
not having the section of erjuiUhrium in rivers, it may be 
feared that its sides would assume the slope of a natural 
stream. 

In rejecting the use of locks it will be necessary to 
guard against the presumed current between the Red Sea 
and the Bitter Lakes, and this interval being accordingly 
llnod \\\\\\ stone-Ditfhinir, it I-^ feared the stone yN-ill 
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have an injurious efi'ect on the copper ^sheathing of 
vessels. The various precautions adopted in harbours to 
avoid the employment of metalled slopes are referred to — 
such as making all the locks with vertical sides, and erecting 
stockades of pilework in front of those slopes, which are 
revetted with stone, or even with bricks. 

Such are the principal objections brought against the 
system of a canal without locks; the natural concavity 
presented by the vast hollow of the Bitter Lakes being 
rendered available to avoid the necessity of any works of 
canalisation for a length of 18 kilometres (11^ miles). 

To these objections it may be replied, that the dangers of 
any storms that may arise in this inland sea are exaggerated. 
The waves can never be otherwise than small, as, from the 
want of depth on its shores, they cannot acquire any 
development. The passage across, in the direction of Suezj 
will be favoured by the continuance of northerly winds, and 
that towards Said by the permanent current running from 
the south. Neither dangers nor difficulties are to be feared 
for sea-going vessels performing this passage; since the 
vessels in the Languedoc canal, which are mere canal boats 
without sails, or any sailing qualities whatever, navigate the 
lake of Thau, where the depth of water is considerable and 
the winds are extremely violent. 

In order to form an accurate idea of the action of the wihds 
Upon the Bitter Lakes, the character of the winds habitually 
prevailing in the Isthmus and about its approaches, must 
be borne in mind. Storms are, as we have already 
remarked, always of rare occurrence and very transitory. 
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But, in addition to this, we must also direct our inquiries to 
the well-known example of the roadstead of Suez. The 
prevailing wind here, in all seasons of the year, is from the 
N.N.W. ; from March to December, it blows almost ex- 
clusively from that quarter ; and from December to March it 
alternates with breezes from the W.S.W. and S.S.E. It is 
satisfactorily established that the N.N.W. wind, which 
sweeps freely over the low lands of the Isthmus, is never 
dangerous. With respect to the S.S.E. winds, or those 
which blow from the offing, they are also free from violence. 
During southerly winds the anchorage is not more disturbed 
than when they are from the North, as is proved by the log- 
book of the English corvette stationed uninterruptedly, for 
the last three years, as a coal-store in the bay of Suez. 

It may be conjectured therefore that on the Bitter Lakes 
situated at the utmost, 5 leagues (12| miles) from Suez, with- 
out any considerable rise in the surface of the intervening 
region, the regimen of the winds will be about the same as 
in the road:stead of Suez ; and this regimen as we have seen 
is not characterized by any formidable peculiarities. 

The example brought forward in the Lake of Alkmaar, in 
Holland, may perhaps appear not very conclusive, as the 
winds prevailing in Holland are far more violent and frequent 
than those of the Isthmus of Suez. 

It is true that the interruption to the haulage will be 
an inconvenience to small crafts, and even to vessels of 
a larger size. But the deficiency will be supplied by 
steam tugs, which will offer the advantages of a less 
expensive mode of traction, and the vessels will be brought 
in and out by them without difficidty. 
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With respect to the cost of embanking the canal across the 
lakeSy it no doubt forms an important part of the question. 
But it is not here, nor in the presence of the result which is 
sought to be obtained, that we should be justified in taking 
it too anxiously into consideration. Were it sufficiently de- 
monstrated, that the existence of the canal itself, or the proper 
facilities for its navigation depended on the embankment 
across the lakes, it would be necessary to make the embank- 
ment, without any reference to the question of cost. But to 
no one has it appeared to wear this character of absolute 
necessity. We reject the measure, not because it would bo 
too expensive, but because it does not appear to us of any 
utility. In our eyes there is every certainty that the navi- 
gation of the lakes will be effected without any danger 
requiring to be guarded against ; and we believe that in leaving 
them completely open they will the better co-operate towards 
the object they are intended to serve, namely the neu- 
tralisation of the tidal currents in the canal joining the two 
seas. 

The alleged difficulty of admitting the waters of the sea 
into the lakes gives us little uneasiness. To M. Lep^re, this 
operation, the idea of which was entertained by him, seemed 
an easy one and that opinion is repeated in his memoir on 
several occasions. To us it appears equally so. In the first 
instance, as M. Lepere proposes, only a narrow section need 
be made, leaving it to be widened subsequently to the re- 
quired dimensions of the canal. 

The plateau near Suez, being of clay, would form a natural 
batt^dam, sufficiently strong without being too thick, by 
the aid of which the admission of the waters into the Bitter 
Lakes might be regulated. Several months might be' 



occupied if necessary in the process of filling tliem, should it 
be feared that by proceeding too rapidly the banks might be 
injured. Admitting even that the current should, in the first 
instance, wear away the sides, the landslips that would follow 
would only widen the canal ; nor could these landslips which 
might be cleared away by dredging, be of any very consider- 
able extent in a clay soil. 

The objections raised against the stone lining are of a more 
serious character, and nothing can be more reasonable than 
that in the construction of sea works, everything should be 
avoided which may tend to injure the sides of vessels. But 
it must be kept well in view that in this case the banks will 
be 100 metres (328 ft.) apart ; and that within this width two 
vessels making an o])posite course, can easily pass each other 
without being driven against the sides. We must add also 
that the pitching will not extend very far, and will only 
protect a portion of the length of 20 kilometres (12^ miles), 
between the Gulf of Suez and the Bitter Lakes. It is to 
dissipate any fear that might still remain on this point, that 
we have given an additional width of 20 metres (65 ft.) 
This enlargement will not be very expensive, and we have 
adopted it the mcne readily, as it applies to the only portion 
of the canal throughout its entire course, where the current 
would be sufficiently strong to affect the stability of the 
banks. 

Having thus met and disposed of all objections, we have 
now to treat of the system on which we have finally 
decided. 

The entrance to the canal at Suez would be left absolutely 
free, and it would be equally so at its other extremity in the 
bay of Pelusium. The width of that portion of the canal 
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lying between the Arabian Gulf and the Bitter Lakes would 
be 100 metres (328 ft.) at the water line, and revetments in 
stone would be made wherever the sand, or clay might not 
seem sufficiently compact to resist the action of the current 
at those periods when it would be most rapid, namely 
during equinoctial high tides with a stiff breeze from the 
south. The waters of the Red Sea being brought into the 
Bitter Lakes would fill them up, and form an inland sea in 
which the bed of the canal excavated to a proper depth as 
it enters and leaves the lakes, would merely be marked by 
buoys ; and in this way the vast expanse of the Bitter Lakes 
would be covered, their total diameter being no less than 23 
kilometres (14| miles), deducting the canal works at each 
entrance. 

We feel persuaded that this system which is the simplest, 
is also the best, and we dispense accordingly with all embank- 
ments. But nevertheless, although our conviction is thoroughly 
established, we think it prudent to anticipate the contingency, 
of which on the other hand there is little probability, of em- 
bankments being eventually found indispensable. We are 
of opinion therefore, that the line of the canal while it is left 
without banks on either side, should be traced in such a 
direction across the Bitter Lakes that it would be easy, 
if subsequently required, to make not two embankments^ 
but one only which would of course be on the wind- 
ward side, in order to protect the canal against storms 
from the W. or N.W. The channel will therefore be trans- 
ferred a little towards the eastern part of the lakes ; and 
it wiU devolve upon the engineers charged with the 
execution of the works to select such inclinations as may 
seem best suited to favor this construction, should it ever 
be deemed advisable^ 
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In this system, which seems to satisfy present require- 
ments, while it leaves a margin for future contingencies, 
and which therefore we do not hesitate to propose, erery 
thing depends upon what the current may prove to he 
along the entire course of the canaL If the current, which is 
to enter from the Red Sea and extend as £ar as Pelusium, were 
to be sufficientlj powerful to endanger the stability of the 
banks ; if the canal were to require to be lined throughout 
the whole of its extent : wc should have no hesitation in 
acknowledging the necessity for locks, by which alone the 
danger could be obviated. But such will not be the case. 

The knowledge we possess of the relative levels of the two 
seas, and of the fluctuations to which those levels are sub- 
ject under the influence of winds and tides, pennits us to 
determine what will be the rcgiinen of the waters in the 
canal ; and the results of our calculations, which are annexed 
to the present report, have completely tranquillized all our 
anxieties. The highest degrees of velocity which the waters 
can attain along the bottom, and which can only be 
for a short space under the extremely iTire combination of 
circumstances, produced by the coincidence of a gale from 
the south with the highest equinoctial tide, are as follow : — 

P If the canal be continuous from one sea to the other, 
the velocity will be 1™ 01 per second : (3 31 ft.) 

2^ If the canal be iutcrrupted in its passage across the 
Bitter Lakes the velocity will be M6 metres (3*80 ft.) in 
the section south of the lakes, where the soil is clay and 
0*35 metres (1*14 ft.) in the section north of the lakes, where 
the soil is sand. 

Under the first system, the banks would be exposed to in- 
jury from the plateau of Suez to the Mediterranean, for an 
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extent of 140 kilometres (87^ miles), through sand; and 
locks at each extremity of the canal would be indispens- 
able. Under the second system the bank could only be en- 
dangered between the Ked Sea and the plateau of Suez, and 
in those parts where the clay may not be compact. To 
dispense with the necessity for locks, liothing more would be 
needed therefore than to protect those few weak portions 
that maybe met with in the first 20 kilometres (12| miles) 
of the canal. 

The Engineers of H. H. the Viceroy had, in like manner, 
proposed in their project that the canal should be left imem- 
banked in its course thirough the Bitter Lakes ; We entirely 
concur with ihetn oh this point. Their motives werd hot 
balked on the same grounds as ours, ad they closed the csliial 
lit Suez with lock-gates ; but they had concluded, aftei: ei- 
amining the grouhd, that leaving the passage abrosd the Bitteir 
Lakes open would not interfere with the navigation. They 
were even persuaded that this inland sea, larger than either 
the Lakes of Berri, or Thau itl France, woidd present ad- 
vantages of more than one description. 

We will add our own opinion to the same effect, that this 
Inland Sea far from being a formidable feature, may render 
very important services, and furnish the company with pro- 
ductive fisheries to let out. The fresh water canal, which 
will pass at a short distance to the west of these lakes^ taking 
the direction towards Suez, will offer facilities for erecting a 
number of establishments in these now deserted regions ; and 
without allowing more freedom to the imagination than is 
befitting in matters of this kind, it may be anticipated that 
not only will a source of handsome revenue be here supplied ; 
but incentives to progress in trade^ agriculture, and industry, 
worthy of the most studious interest. 



SECTION IX. 



DEPTH AND WIDTH OF THE CANAL. 



The authors of the project proposed to give a depth of 
8 metres (26 ft. 3 in.) to the canal, which they obtained by 
direct excavation down to G.50 metres (21ft. 4 in.), and the 
remaining 1.50 metres (4 ft. 11 in.), by the higher level they 
expected to secure from the action of the locks. 

This depth is sufficient for the largest merchant vessels 
now navigating between Europe and the Indian Seas; say 
for instance, for clippers of 3,000 tons. We have not thought 
it necessary to add to it, since it will always be time enough 
to do so, when it shall be found necessary. Acting from this 
twofold consideration, wc have without liesitation adopted 
the minimum depth of 8 metres (26 ft. 3 in.) 

The bed of the canal may besides be made to incline slightly 
from south to north, as the level of the Bitter Lakes will be 
maintained at C^^^S (11 in.) above the mean level of the Red 
Sea, and 0.40 metres (16 inches) above the mean level of the 
Mediterranean. 

As regards the width of the canal, the general principle 
acted upon by the Commission is the following :— The canal 
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must be sufficiently wide not only to allow the passage of two 
lines of vessels ; but to leave space for another line of ships, 
in case, through any reason they should be arrested in 
their progress. It is true that this emergency will be 
of very rare occurrence, as there will be an inter- 
mediate station for the loading or unloading of vessels. Two 
vessels, for instance, of 1 ,000 tons, to take an average ex- 
ample, placed abreast, would require only 40 metres, 
(130 ft.) including paddle-boxes ; and when screws only will 
be employed, the breadth of the vessels would be still less: 
A third vessel would require 20 metres (66 ft.) more. In all 
60 metres (196 ft.) Let 20 metres more be added, to aUow 
free space for movement. We conceive, therefore, that 80 
metres (262 ft.) at the water line corresponding to 44 
(144 ft.) at the bottom would be a sufficient breadth. The 
Caledonian canal is only 56ft. across ; and the breadth of the 
North Holland canal is 38 metres (124 ft.). The difference, 
it will be seen, is considerably in favour of the projected 
canal. In the first place, however, there are locks in both 
these canals ; whereas in ours there are none. Secondly, 
the purposes to be served by the Suez canal are altogether of 
a special character. The two canals to which we have 
alluded are in some sort purely local, and for internal com- 
munication. The Suez canal, on the other hand, is destined 
to afford a passage to a navigation in which the vessels 
may now be counted by thousands, and will increase to a 
still higher number. It demands, therefore, such dimensions 
and oapabilities as constitute an exceptional case. 

In all probability, recourse will not be had to ordinary 
steam tugs upon the canal, as there will be two towing 
chains, one upward, the other downward, by which the 
traffic will be regulated. The towing chain may be uninl^ 
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terrupted from Suez to Pelusium; md there would be a 
certainty of its being always kept in good repair, as each 
link as it passed over the windlass cou]d be inspected- 
Any injuries might thus be soon discovered and repaired, 
Afil chain towage is very economical and sufficiently rapid, 
since it cap do p kilometres (3f miles) going up, and 
8 kilometres (5 miles) going down ; it is probable that it will 
be made much use of on the canal, and that very often t^P 
tiers of vessels will meet abreast, several being on the same 
ch^in both upward and downward. It might be settled even 
|ihat tugs should never be employed, and recourse be had to 
the chain towing system only. 

It stands to reason that passing places will be established 
^t intervals along the canal. There are several existing 
already, formed in some sort by nature, such as the Bitter 
Lakes, Lake Timsah, and a part of Lake Menzaleh. Between 
Suez and the Bitter Lakes none will be required, as the 
breadth will be greater in that part than elsewhere. 

We have before pointed out that this portion of the canal 
would require to be widened, from the fear of the abrasive 
effect of the current upon the banks, and because the latter 
were to be protected in certain parts by pitching. From 
the Red Sea to the Bitter Lakes, therefore, a distance of 20 
kilometres (12^ miles), the breadth of the canal at ihe water 
line will be 100 met. (339 ft.), answering to a breadth of 
64 metres (70 ft.) at the bottom; whereas throughout the 
remainder of its course the canal will present a uniform 
breadth of 80 metres (263 ft.) 

This makes a reduction of 20 metres in the breadth pro- 
posed by the authors of the project. For a length of 
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127,000 metres (79 miles), the saving thus effected is 
20,000,000 of francs (£800,000). It was not the question 
of economy, however, that influenced our determination. 
But we are convinced that a canal 80 metres in breadth, will 
be completely sufficient for a long period for all the require* 
ments of long sea navigation. 

Save and except the modifications just referred to, we 
adopt the section of the project. Accordingly, the slopes 
wlU be ouem^tre (3-28 ft.) in heigl^t, to a base of two piStres 
(6-54 ft.) Each slope will be surmounted by a " banquette," 
two metres broad, beginning one metre below the water-line. 
This banquette will have a rubble facing, which will extend 
along the whole course of the canal, and will b0 one m^tre in 
bre£^itb below, and 0*50 metres above. This rubble wor]^) 
which will b0 made of small materials, is for the purpose of 
preserving the banks from the chopping of the waves, ^d lio 
prevent them from slipping down into the water from the 
aptiof^ of thp wind, or of the br^al^ers. It is, morpov^r,an a9eer- 
tained fact, that the chain-towing systen^ whicli is to be applied 
to the canal, is found greatly to protect the banks, and to 
render any deterioration they may receive less rapid and less 
extensive. We have not considered it prudent, however, to 
dispense with the stone revetement and the banquettes. 



SECTION X. 



TIIK KMBOUCirURE OF THE CANAL IN THE 
III-;!) HEA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 



Wk now npproiich tho most delicate portion of the project, 
namely, that wliioh rcj^ards the two Embouchures of thecanal ; 
that to the South in the lied Sea, and that to the North in the 
Mediterranean. 

We will commence with the roadstead of Suez, where the 
worliH will be less extensive. 



THE PORT OF SUEZ. 

We adopt the direction given to the channel in the Gulf 
of Suez, by the authors of the project, and with them, 
wo have no hesitation in carrying it out to the East of 
the roadstead. The track eastward is shorter and less costly, 
It fixes tho entrance into the harbour in part of the 
roadstead whore the shore is steep and the bottom 
clear. The channel runnins: X.W. and S.W. is sheltered 
from the sea in the offiuix ; and vessels can enter or leave 
with sails sot by the prevailing winds from the N.X.W. The 
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choice of the situation, and direction of the channel, is 
well founded. Unimpeachable, however, as are the general 
features of the project in this respect, there are some 
details in it which require modification. 

The inner basin, conceived with a view to facilitating 
the entrance of the tide into the canal, and to afford the 
mean? of occasionally scouring the outer harbour, is not re- 
quisite. The dyking of the channel between Suez and the 
steep bank which forms the outer barrier of the roadstead is 
a superfluous precaution which circumstances do not justify ; 
that portion of the channel which is to be excavated in the open 
sea being evidently the only one requiring the protection of 
jetties. In the project the length of the jetties is laid 
down at 4,000 metres (4,374 yards, or 2^ miles,) and they 
reach that part of the roadstead in which the large steam 
vessels of the Peninsidar and Oriental Company be at 
anchor. This arrangement, by which ^the best portion of 
the roadstead is cut in half would make it dangerous for 
vessels laying-to there, before entering the channel, especially 
if they should arrive in the night. Lastly, the breadth of 
the channel, restricted to 100 metres (109 yards,) in the 
project appears insufficient to provide for the easy entrance 
and departure of vessels. 

The roadstead of Suez is spacious and safe. It is capable 
of accommodating 500 vessels of the larger size. It has a 
depth of water varying from 5 to 13 metres (16 to 42 ft.,) 
the bottom being soft mud, and affording an excellent 
hold. These points, established by the French engineers, 
in 1799, and by Rear-Admiral Gantheaume, were con- 
firmed by the experience of our colleagues. In the minutes 
of their proceedings in Egypt a remarkable fact is brought 
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forwiird, wliioh wo will repeat here, as it proves the goodness 

of tlic nn('hf)rn'^e in the Suez roads. The English corvette 
/c'Tif)bia, Horvin;; as a coal-tender for the steamers of the 
I'cniiisul.ir and Oriental Company, has been stationed there for 
llircc^ years williout her anchors having dragged, or her com- 
nniiiic^ation with the shore having been interrupted for a single 
day. 'VU'iA fact, wliich was asserted by the Captain, and borne 
out by the entrien in tlic log-book, is confirmed by the ex- 
])(»ri(Mi(M; of* vessels frequenting Suez. There are few road- 
H toads in the world presenting similar conditions of safety. 
'JVo deep and cloar passes, wide enough to allow of tacking, 
open out into the sea, on either side of a bank of rock, 
through soundings of from 10 to 17 metres, (52j ft. to 65 J ft.) 
and allow (}f entering and leaving the roadstead in all 
wtMitlierH. To th(^ south-east of this bank the bight formed 
by th(3 point of Attaka (Ras el Adabieh,) presents another 
nnehor{ig(5 of (^piid extent, and on a rank with the former 
for safety. 

'I'lie roadstead of Suez i)ossesses, therefore, all the desirable 
c|u;ilities for forming the entry to the canal joining the two 
seas. 

The N.N.W. wind, which prevails almost continually, and 
is the most violent wind that blows, is not of a dangerous 
charactcu*. The; S.S.IO. wind, blowing from the ofl&ng, and 
the only one tliat could cause a heavy swell in the roadstead, 
is not generally very violent, and never lasts more than three, 
or four days together. The waves to which it gives rise 
scarcely run higher in the anchorage than those which are 
occasioned by the land winds when they are violent. 

The obseiTations made in 1856 on the tides at Suez, and 
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the statements furnished by the Harbour Master as to the 
highest levels reached by the sea within the last 20 years, 
supply sufficient d«ata for the exact determination of the 
main level of the waters, and the fluctuations of that level, 
according to the influence of the tide and winds. 

The ordinary mean level of the Red Sea at Suez is 1.64 
metres (5 ft. 4 in.) below the upper tablet of the quay, to the 
right of the Hotel stairs. It rises 0.61 m^tre (2 ft.) during 
a gale from the south ; and falls 0.56 m^tre (1 ft. 10 in.) 
during a gale from the north. The tide rises and falls above 
and below the mean level a maximum height of 1.05 (8 ft. 
4 in.); and an average height of 0.80 (2ft. 7 in.) in the 
flood season, and 0.40 (1ft. 3|in.) in the season of low 
levels. 

The currents in the Bay of Suez are feeble ; they do not 
follow the outline of the roadstead, but run alternately to the 
North and to the South, and turn every where at the same 
moment. When the canal is established, the reciprocal balan- 
cing of the waters in the roadstead and in the Bitter Lakes will 
accelerate to a marked degree, the rapidity of the currents 
towards the entrance of the channel. According to calcula- 
tions made by us, the velocity along the bottom between 
Suez and the Bitter Lakes may, under exceptional conditions, 
attain the rate of 1.16 m^tre (3 ft. 9^ in.) per second during 
flood tide ; and 0.97 m^tre (3 ft. 2 in.) during ebb. 

The Red Sea has no streams running into it ; the shores, 
generally composed of hard rock, oppose a resistance to thp 
destructive action of the waves. The alluvium deposited 
is chiefly derived from the broken remains of shell-fish 
and mud refuse cast up by the sea and from the mad 
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and shingle swept down to the shore by the heavy rains, 
which are rare in this climate, but always of a deluge-like 
character. 

The shore enclosing the roadstead consists of sandy 
beaches, the configuration and extent of which appear to be 
permanently fixed. These beaches extend under the sea to 
depths of from 4 to 5 metres (13 to 16 feet). Beyond 
this the bottom is covered with soft mud, mixed with broken 
shells, and does not appear to have been perceptibly raised 
in height during a lapse of centuries. The firm hold afforded 
to anchors, and the unvarying limpidity of the waters in the 
roads are a sufficient evidence, that the bottom is subject to 
little, or no commotion, in rough weather. 

The deposits of sand and mud, forming the inclosure, and 
extending over the bottom of the Suez roads not being sub- 
ject to any augmentation, or shifting only to an imperceptible 
degree, there can be no fear of the channel, or the harbour 
silting up from alluvial deposits. 

With so favourable a state of things before them, the 
Naval Officers forming part of the Commission would have 
wished that jetties could be dispensed with and that a 
channel should simply be excavated and maintained at a 
proper depth by dredging as far as the anchorage. This 
desire had already been expressed in Egypt by one of our 
colleagues, and, upon an inspection of the locality, he 
imagined that the banks formed of the sand dug out to form the 
channel would be sufficient to maintain it. The firmness of 
the deposits of sand and their tendency to harden into stone 
appeared to him sufficiently to warrant this course. It being 
objected by the other members of the Commission that these 
embankments, formed merely of the stuff dug from the bed 
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of tbe channel, would crumble down into it wHen acted on by 
a heavy sea or by the tidal currents : he proposed an exten- 
sive dredging of the roadstead in the vicinity of the beach. 

. These different proposals, completely doing away with 
jetties, have not appeared to us acceptable. We believe that 
the natural slope of the bottom in the vicinity of the beach 
is one of the conditions of its stability ; and that any pass 
affording a draught of water of eight metres (26 feet), 
opened up by dredging between the port of Suez and the 
roadstead, would occasion within the zone, upon which the 
waves now break, extensive movements of sand, which w^uld 
make the channel deviate to the right, or to the left, and 
would, in spite of incessant dredging, render the passage 
uncertain and precarious. This invariably occurs, wherever 
the balance between the waters of the sea and of those of 
lagoons, establishes itself across an extent of beach ; as is nota- 
bly the case at the "^rawa:," in the Gulf of Lyons, the " hoccas" 
of the Adriatic, and the ^'hoghazes^^ of the Gulf of Pelusium. 
Whenever it has been sought to maintain an opening into 
the lagoons, it has been found necessary to inclose such 
cuttings within jetties, in order to keep them fixed, and to 
deepen them by bringing the currents to act on the same 
parts. It is true, that the waves, at Suez, are less violent than 
along the shores of the Mediterranean ; but as the channel 
would reqiiire to be of a greater depth, the difficulty of 
maintaining it would be equally great. There would be no 
other chance of rendering it fixed, than by dyking it through 
the zone of the breakers, and as far out as where the bottom 
ceases to be disturbed by heavy seas. 

We have, therefore, decided upon a mixed system, which 
consists in dyking the channel with stone banks as far as 
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six metres (19^ feet) soundings and joining it on, by means 
of un excavation 500 metres (541 yards) in breadth, with 
that part of the roadstead in which a depth of from 8 to 
9 metres (26 to 29 J feet) is naturally obtained. This 
middle term, between a dyked channel from Suez out to 9 
metres (29^ feet) soundings, and a channel without dykes, 
combines the advantages of both systems without the incon- 
veuieiicies of either. It cannot, in the present case, be 
alleged that jetties, stopping short at a depth of 6 metres 
(19^ feet) would cut the anchorage in two; as those parts 
of the roadstead which do not present this depth of "water 
are 4iseless to the larger class of shipping. Nor can there 
any lont;cr exist appreliensions as to the deviation, or filling 
up of the channel, as it would be dyked wherever the waves 
could stir up the bottom. Such a channel would very pro- 
bably be niiiintained at a proper depth, by the sole action of 
the tidal currents and most certainly so with the help of 
occasional dredging. 

The western jetty will be 1,800 metres (1,968 J yards) in 
length, and the eastern 2,000 (2,187 yards, or Ij mile). 
They will be parallel, and their direction N. 30** E. and 
S. 30'' O. : so as to allow vessels to enter and stand out by 
S.E. and N.E. winds, which arc those almost exclusively 
prevailing in tlie roads. The dyked canal will be 30 metres 
(321 yards^ in breadth ; and its prolongation from the head 
of the jetties to 9 metres sounding (29^ feet) will be 500 
metres (oiG yard>'. As this channel opens into a road- 
stead where the sea is never rough, and the wind is almost 
always available, these dimensions are amply sufficient for 
securing facility of entrance and departure. 

The crown of the jetties would be 3-64 metres (12 ft.) 
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above the ordinary mean level of the Red Sea, and 2 metres 
(6^ ft.) above the quay at Suez ; that is to say, above the 
highest level. The slope of the inner side would be at an 
angle of 45 degrees, and that of the outer side would be one 
of base to two in height. Rough blocks of stone would be 
employed. 

In the western jetty the block of masonry would have a 
breadth of 7*80 metres (28| ft.) at the base, and 6 metres 
(19| ft.) at the crown. It would rest upon a bed of concrete 
1 m^tre (3J ft.) in thickness. The depth to which the 
block would be imbedded would be 1 m^tre on either 
side. The parapet would be 0*80 m^tre (2| ft.) in height 
and breadth. 

The dimensions of the western jetty would be on a smaller 
scale. The block of masonry would only be 5 metres 
(16 ft.) broad at the base, and 4 metres (13 ft.) at the 
crown. The depth of imbedding would be the same. 

The heads of the jetties would be 25 metres (32 ft.) long 
by 12 (39 ft.) broad, for the western, and 20 (65 ft.) by 10 
(32 ft. 7 in.; for that in the eastern side. Both would be 
raised 2 metres (6| ft.) above the platform of the jetties. 

We have judged it expedient to add to these works 
an inner basin, which requires no justification as to its 
utility in a harbour which will be resorted to by thousands 
of vessels. In front of the present quay at Suez, therefore, 
a basin will be constructed sunH3unded by quays, which will 
be extended according to the additional requirements of the 
traffic. For the present we propose only to establish a quay 
800 mi^tres (875 yds.) long, and a basin 200 metres (218f yds.) 
extending the whole length of the quay. The solid masonry 
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forming the quay walls would be 2 metres (6 ft. 6 in.) 
thick at the base, and 1 metre (^3 ft. 3 in.) at the summit, 
which would be on a level with the present quay. It would 
be imbedded to a depth of 0*57 metre (1 ft. 10 in.) on the 
inner side, and 0*46 metre (1 ft. 6 in.) on the outer face. 
The bed of concrete would be 4 metres deep (13 ft.) by 
2-50 metres (8 ft.) with a revetement 0.22 m^tre (8J in.) 
towards the sea, and Oil (4 in.) on the inner side. The 
depth of imbedding for the blocks will be 1 metre 
(8 ft. 3 in.) for both sides. 

The materials for these constructions will be derived from 
the quarries of Attaka, a mountain in the vicinity of Suez ; 
and for certain portions of the work from those of Mount 
Salem, on the other side of the roadstead in Asia, a short 
distance to the east. The rubble-work would be executed in 
calcareous stones from Attaka. The masonry for the crown 
and the parapet would be in free stone, from the quarries 
of Mount Salem, The materials supplied by the quarries 
of Attaka will be excellent for the purposes of the 
works. This mountain, which is extremely abrupt on the 
side towards Suez, is formed of a compact lime-stone, pre- 
senting very extraordinary indications of change. The 
surface itself is not subject to decomposition but appears 
only to have undergone a species of torrefaction, which has 
affected its appearance rather than its actual nature. It is 
beneath this outer crust that the change takes place. The 
phenomenon, however, is not observable in every case. 
In the narrow gorges, down which, during storm-showers, 
torrents issue forth sweeping along masses of substance, 
the rock kept continually bare by their friction has pre- 
served an entirely different appearance. It is extremely 
hard, and appears to belong to the same formation which 
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famished the stoneB used in the ooDstraetion of the Pyntoiids 
and which were quarried in the neighbooihood of Cairo, on 
the right bank of the Nile. They exhibit on their surface 
munerous fissures, but these fissures are found on examina- 
tion to be rather apparent than real and are not to be traced 
in the interior of the mass. This ^ecies of lime-stone may 
therefore be Yerj usefolty employed in the works. 



PORT SAID ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 



It has already been stated above, in speaking generally of 
the track proposed, that we hare transferred the embouchure 
of the canal in the Mediterranean 28} kilometres (17f 
miles) further to the west than in the project. The 
detaik into which we are now about to enter will explain 
the reason for this decision, and may perhaps disseminate 
more accurate notions as to these latitudes, which have hitherto 
been very imperfectly known. 

The Gulf of Pelusium extends from Damietta point 
on the west, to Cape Casius on the East. It measures 75 
miles across the opening, and 14 in depth, and faces the 
N.N.E. The gulf maybe divided into two smaller bays, 
separated by a convex portion of the shore which advances 
into the sea. The eastern bay is the bay of Pelusium, pro- 
perly so called ; and the western bay that of Dibeh. 

The beach throughout the entire gulf is formed of fine 
grey sand, without any admixture of mud. It is composed 
of a narrow littoral belt, or lido, about from 100 to 160 
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metres (109 to 164yardfl) in breadth. It could hardly hare 
been lesH than this at any period. The height of this lido 
aboye low-water mark is, for the most part, not more 
than 1*5 metre (4 ft. 11 in.). It is not washed oyer 
by the waves in ordinary weather; for at this point of 
the coast they never attain any great height, owing to the 
feeble declivity of the bottom extending under the sea. 
Behind this belt, which in rough weather is in some parts 
washed over by the sea, stretching eastwards towards Cape 
("asius, stands a row of dunes, or sand hills, upon which grow 
a few plants, and which may therefore be considered as fixed. 
In the centre, round Pelusium, is the muddy bed of the dried 
up part of Lake Menzaleh, and westward again is the present 
Lake Menzaleh, extending 10 or 12 leagues (25 to 30 miles), 
as far as Daniietta. This lake is filled in part by the waters of 
the sea, which find their way in through the hoghazes, and 
sometimes over the lido. 

The boghazes are natural cuts across the beach, formed 
by the ancient mouths of the Nile and through which, at 
the Hood time of that river the overflow of Lake Menzaleh 
pours out into the sea. The balancing of the waters of the 
sea and those of Lake Menzaleh ; the level of which is essen- 
tially variable, produces through these mouths alternating 
currents of considerable velocity, by which they are kept 
perpetually open. These natural cuts across the beach, 
proceeding from east to west, are : — 

1°. The embouchure of the ancient Pelusiac branch, which 
is called the Tineh mouth, on account of an ancient fort 
situated upon this branch. 

2^. The embouchure of the ancient Tanitic, or Saidian 
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branch, now called the 0am Fsxeg mouth, near the tower bo 
called, built by the French during the Egyptian expedition. 

3®. And, lastly, the Gbemileh mouth, establishing a com* 
munication between the sea and Lake Menzaleh. The 
Ghemileh, or Ghemil mouth is 385 metres (421 yards) broad, 
and of variable depth, being about 1 m^tre (8 ft. 3 in.) at low 
waterJ This mouth, or boghaz has had a tendency to widen 
since the Dibeh mouth, situated more to the W., has been 
obstructed. The Dibeh mouth is the ancient Mendesian 
branch. 

The point of Damietta is gaining on the sea, whereas Cape 
Casius presents unmistakeable traces of wearing away. 
The salient portion of the shore between the two bays of 
Dibeh and Pelusium, is undergoing a similar process of 
erosion. The littoral belt at this point is very narrow, and 
rests upon a deposit of Nile sediment formed at some bygone 
period in Lake Menzaleh; the shore must therefore have 
receded. 

As respects the shore at Pelusium, it certainly has not 
perceptibly varied within the last twenty centuries. The 
ruins of the town so called are, at the present day, at the 
same distance from the sea as in the time of Strabo ; and 
the dried-up muddy deposits of Lake Menzaleh are 
only divided from them by a narrow belt of sand, which 
cannot have greatly increased in breadth, as it does not ex- 
ceed 100 or 150 metres (109 to 164 ft.). 

The shores of the Gulf of Pelusium have not perceptibly 
varied in form, or position, therefore, within the memory of 
man. The additions and losses which occur on some 
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points arc due to local causes, and their effect in the course 
of agcH is all but ni7. The littoral belt, from Damietta to 
Cape Caaius, may, therefore be considered as permanently 
fixed. 

Winds from the W.N.W. blow for two-thirds of the year, 
and prevail principally in winter. It is from this quarter 
that storms arise, which on the coast of Egypt, however, are 
rare. N.N.E. winds are much less frequent and less violent. 
But in the Gulf of Pelusium, they are almost equally 
formidable, as they strike it in full. Easterly winds are ex- 
tremely rare, and always very feeble. As regards those from 
the south, they likewise very rarely blow with any vio- 
lence ; and being land winds, they are not attended with 
danger. During fine weather, and principally in summer, 
solar breezes spring up in the gulf; they blow from the 
S E. andN.E., or S.W. and N.W., according as the prevail- 
ing wind is from the E. or the W. The permanence of these 
alternate land and sea breezes, blowing from the north dur- 
ing the day and from the south during the night, would 
facilitate the entrance and departure of vessels into and out of 
the canal. 

The currents in the Gulf of Pelusium are only of 
inferior intensity. They vary with the wind and the amount 
of swell. "When the sea is calm and the wind slack, the 
current sets from E.N.E. to W.S.W. Its velocity is at the 
rate of about two miles a day. To the South of the Gulf 
there exists another current, which is much more perceptible. 
This may be inferred from the course which vessels have to 
steer, when proceeding from Alexandria to the Syrian coast. 
The drift carries them southward, even when there is no 
wind from the offing ; and, to make Beyrout and Alexandria, 
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they steer about a quarter north of the direct bearing. When 
making for Jaf&, they meet with a drift in the same direc- 
tion, but much less powerful. 

The general current of the Mediterranean, sweeping the 
coast on the right and left facing the sea, does not enter 
into the Gulf of Pelusium. It is diverted towards the open 
sea by the position of the coast towards Alexandria, and by 
the flow of fresh water issuing from the mouth of the Nile. 
It is only perceptible in the vicinity of advanced headlands ; 
where its velocity per second is from 2 to 4 decimetres at 
the utmost (8 to 16 inches). 

Thus, then, in the Ghilf of Pelusium the currents, during 
fine weather, are very feeble in their action and essentially 
irregular. They are produced by the back water from the 
general current passing outside, by the action of the pre- 
vailing wind, or by the fresh water flowing out of Lake 
Menzaleh. When the sea runs high and is swollen by 
violent and continuous winds from the south, the current 
bears toward the coast at the entrance of the Gulf. It accu^ 
midates masses of water within the Gulf, which rim off aloDg 
the shore in the direction of the prevailing wind. This 
accidental littoral current, carrying along, in suspension, 
the sand which the force of each wave has detached from the 
bottom, bears therefore sometimes to the West and sometimes 
to the East, according to the wind ; and consequently in the 
majority of times to the East. 

The general result of the eight surveys made of the 
Isthmus since 1846, has established the habitual mean level 
of the waters in the Gulf of Pelusium at 2.32 metres (7ft. 7in.) 
below the datum line on the quay at Suez ; and consequently 
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0.68 metre (2 ft. 3 in.) below the ordinary mean level of the 
lied Son. According to observations made of the tides at 
Tineh in 1847, and at Alexandria in 1856, the mean level of 
the Mediterranean on the Egyptian coast is I'aised 0.34 
metre (13 inches) during a gale from the North; and falls 
0.32 m^tre (12 J inches) during a gale from the South. The 
maximum rise and fall of the tide is 0.22 m^tre (8^ inches) ; 
and the mean 0.09 metre (3^ inches) in the quartiles, and 
0.18 metre (7 inches) in the syzygies. 

Such is the general configuration of the Gulf of Pelusimn ; 
and the rcp;imen of its waters under the influence of winds 
and currents. ^ 

As regards the bottom, its general character may be de- 
scribed as follows, according to numerous and accurate 
soundings taken by M. Larousse, a hydrographical engineer 
of the PVench navy, under the direction of M. Lieussou. It 
is perfectly true that at Pelusium, or rather opposite the 
ruins of Pelusium, at the spot where the Authors of the project 
had fixed the embouchure of the canal, a depth of 8 metres 
(26 ft.) is only found at 7.500 metres (8,200 yds.) from the 
shore, as may be easily imagined, that being the most concave 
portion. But, proceeding further west, this depth is 
gradually found to approach nearer to the lido. The 
slope of the bottom is eyerywhere very gi*adual, and 
tolerably regular. The line of the steepest fall occurs at a 
distance of about 18 kilonutrcs (11.]; miles) north-west of 
Gum Fareg. At this spot the contour line of 8 metres depth 
is not more than 2.300 metres (2,5 lo yds.) from the shore 
More to the west, towards Ghemil, the line continues at 
about the same distance from the land for a distance of 20 
kilometres (12| miles). 
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These various circumstauces appeared to us decisive of 
the question, and, ou seeing their full bearing, it was im- 
possible to hesitate in placing the embouchure of the canal 
at that salient portion of the coast, which is on a level with 
the ancient Sais, aud forms the limit of the bay of Pelusium, 
properly so called, to the east, and of the bay of Dibeh to 
the west. It is at this spot that the shore presents the 
greatest declivity ; and it is here that there is the least cause 
for apprehension in regard to the rising of the bottom, as 
is proved by evident marks of erosion along the salient part 
of the shore. 

In memory of the ancient Sais, and at the same time in 
honour of the Prince who at present reigns over Egypt, we 
have given the name of Said to the port which we propose 
to establish in this region and which will merely be an en- 
largement of the embouchure of the canal. 

At this point a depth of 10 metres (32 ft. 10 in.) is met 
with, at 3,000 metres (3,280 yds.) from the shore. 

As regards the Gulf of Pelusium there remains one final 
question, which is the most important of all, namely, that of 
the deposit on, and the advance seaward of the shore. It has 
been imagined, that the continued existence of any sea- works 
undertaken in these quarters would be jeopardized by this 
cause. Naturally, this was a question to which our attention 
was directed with more than usual care and those of our 
colleagues who proceeded to Egypt have also devoted a 
peculiar degree of attention to the study of this question on 
the spot. 

One &ct is perfectly certain: no traces of mud are to 
be found along the shore and the sand upon it is as 
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pure as it is. fine. . This saad extends aLong tjhef' bottom 
without .any admistuse, -to. a d/&gilx raBgiog -Stom ^ta 
9 metres, (26 to.2d^ft«)s The mud does not eommtiioe Miitil 
beyond this range a^d it is only at a depth <«fr 10 vikHt^f, 
(82 ft. 8 in.) that pure ma^ is found, /and from iAeace 4t 
stretches out to an .iadefimte distaa^eta Ihesdeptjhsjof 
the Mediterranean. Though hei^ and there^ ft w 'patoh^ at 
mud- may occur at a has depth, they axe of ii:^g|ufiffttti^ 
mensions, not e^ceediag 10 to 15 mMres (^i to 4dft»y vat. 
diameter, and.0.2$ to Q«40 m^tre (10 to Id in.<) ijn thieknessl 
Such .deposits are i^centand superficial, and hf^'T^ not. .been, 
subjected io the effects of a storm ; they jire of purely aoei* 
deiital Qccurrenqe, and the first gale of wind from the north, 
woiad entirely disperse them. 

■'«■ ■ 

, As the inclination of the bottom, though slight enough in< 

the^^n^zppj9» becomes still more so in that of mud, the large 

waves advancing from the open sea are gradually broken 

in force, and diminished in height. This explains why, 

about , the approaches of the shore, ihe height of the.w^ves, 

aa .ha^ been before remarked, is, at the most, 2 ip^tres (6f^ ft.) 

This fact, as was incidentally observed, affords a. p;;es|4j;Qpti,on 

in favour of the safety of the anchors^e; it is aguairpntee 

of the stability of any works which may be undertaken for 

the creation of a harbour in these quarters. 

A second fact, no less certain than the former^ is, that the 
Nile, as -is the case with all large rivers having scarcely any 
fall towards their mouths, brings down to the sea a great deal 
of mud and very little sand. It is possible that in the high/er. 
portion of its couj-se a different state of things may exist ^ 
but^ i^^ the tialwe^^ of the lower part of its. bed, oj^y^a. 
small proportion of e^nd is found swallowed up, as it were, in 
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mud. When sand is found laid bare uear the borders of a 
river on tbe banks, and tbe shore level with the stream, this 
is due to the action of the ripple producing a sort of washin^^ 
and sifting of the alluvium. The mud is difliised in the water 
and borne away, while the sand, being heavier, is left 
behind, and in the course of time forms an accumulation. 
This constant separation of the sand from the mud may 
be observed still more plainly upon the bars in front of the 
hoghazea. The continual agitation of the water preventing 
the earthy particles from being deposited, these bars are 
composed of pure sand ; whereas, within their extent, where 
they afford a shelter, mud alone is found. These few 
sand banks, the formation of which is due to the continued 
action of the same causes for a succession of ages, do not 
militate against the fact, that the alluvium brought down 
to the sea by the Nile, and the nature of which is shown 
by the sediment which lines its bed, is exclusively of a 
muddy character. 

The mud which the stream holds suspended in its waters, 
and the fine sand it rolls down along its bed, may be 
deposited mixed into a mass, in a calm sea, but the first 
gale that blows causes their separation. 

The mud stirred up by the swell diffuses itself in the mass 
of waters and only settles down when the agitation has 
ceased* It is in this way carried to a distance, and in 
various directions, according to the currents at the bottom 
and on the surface, without being arrested by irregularities 
of the bottom, or by the indentations in the line of shore. 
On each occurrence of a heavy sea it is stirred up afresh, 
and eventually becomes lost in the great depths of the 
open SPB tH>d jrv pake Menzaleh, where, x\o longer kept 

ft 
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in motion by the action of the waters, it settles down and 
forms a bed. 

The sand which is thrown up by the swell subsides, until 
it is again disturbed by the same action. During the 
short time it is thus held in suspension, it partakes in the 
general movement of transference affecting the lower region 
of waters, and thus undergoes a series of minute displace- 
ments, which in the end become equivalent to a direct move- 
ment in the direction of the lower current. It is not diffused 
in the mass of waters in the same manner as the muddy 
sediment and its suspension is only an exceptional occur- 
rence. It travels only at intervals along the bottom and 
its motion ceases as soon as the swell no longer disturbs 
it. It cannot, therefore, either be transported into the open 
sea, or be removed out of a bay, the horns of which stretch into 
great depths of water. It is retained near the shore in the 
region of shallow water, where the agitation does not allow 
the mud to settle and is constantly ridding it of the earthy 
deposit formed when the sea is calm. 

In the Mediterranean the action of the waves is an indis- 
pensable, though not the sole, agent in transferring the 
moveable matter which forms its bottom. By washing up 
and diflPusing the mud, by loosening and stirring up the 
sands, it merely prepares them for the action of the cur- 
rents, which arc too fecLle to roll tliem unaided along the 
bottom. But in surging along the shallow bottom which it 
meets with opposite the shore, the waves become a direct 
and forcible agent in this transporting process. Each wave 
as it breaks, is accompanied by a retreating movement 
of the waters, bearing down with them the sand they 
have loo'^ened, and impiuting that to and fro movement which 
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i^ observed on a sea-beach. During this altematixig move- 
ment the sand driven forward by the wave rolling directly 
in, glides down again with the surf, following the line of 
the steepest slope. It advances, therefore, up the beach by 
a succession of tacks, until it is thrown up beyond the 
reach of the waters. The fine sand, thus accumulated, is 
soon dried beneath a scorching sun and swept away by 
the wind, which scatters it over the plain, or heaps it up 
into dunes. 

The incessant shifting backwards and forwards which the 
sand and mud, deposited in the first instance near the shore, 
undergo in the sea, amounts to a sort of sifting and sorting 
process by which they are eventually distributed according 
to their natural properties. The sand is confined to the shore, 
while the mud is carried out into the open sea. In this 
manner has the alluvium of the Nile, in process of time 
formed a zone of fine sand in the Gulf of Pelusium, which 
commencing at the beach terminates at a depth of 8 or 
9 metres (26 to 29j ft.), and reposes on a bed of mud of 
indefinite extent. 

A zone of from 2 to 3 kilometres (1 j to 1|^ miles) in breadth, 
and averaging 4 to 5 metres (13 to 16 ft.) in thickness, a 
narrow beach and a few dunes scattered in its rear, represent 
the total mass of sand which the Nile has brought down into 
the sea ever since those remote times when it first made itb 
way over the littoral belt. 

The deposits of sand in the Gulf of Pelusium are, in point 
of fact, as ancient as the Nile itself. Their growth, 
in the course of ages, has not been to any perceptible e^vtent* 
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A^ ull mud Jeposlls, Nvhalcver Uieir mngnitade. 
tho end of cill time, be kept to the outside of the 
Band, tho shore line >vhieh can oalj beoome upndaed hf 
fresh depoRiLs uf Baud may therefore be eonsifi^red^ trbea 
taken in the mass, as unehangeable. Any fresk ^deposito 
brought down by the Nile, form accunmlatioaB wkicb 
arc oonfinod ahuost entirely to its emboudiure; tbepro^tioii 
of which into tho son it augments to the extent of 3 or 4 
metres (10 to l.J fl.) every year. At all other points it keeps 
up tho beaeh, but does not add to it. 

According to thU showing, therefore, the only objeotioa to 
tho direct track falls to the ground. To bring the canal 
out n cross the pormanently-fixed beach of the Gulf of Pe- 
luHiuni is by no means an impossibility. Such a work 
would bo easier of execution, than that of the port of Ma- 
lamocco, created under much more unfavourable conditions, 
and to attiun an object of far less importance. 

AVe have fixed the outlet of the canal at 28 i kilometres 
(17 miles Gj, furlon,i::s) westward of the point adopted in tbe 
project : tlie shore being tlicre less exposed to the pre- 
vailing winds, while it is steeper, and projects further 
towards the open sea. Further towards the N.W. in the 
bay of Dibeh and imder the j^oint of Damietta, a vessel 
could not right herself by a N.E. wind. Moreover the 
length of the canal would be uselessly extended. The pro* 
jection fonncd by the shore opposite Said, between the bays 
of Pelusium and Dibeh, evidently offers the most favourable 
site ; it will be easy to stand out, whatever wind is blowing, 
and a vessel caught suddenly in a gale of wind from the 
offini:!:, at this nart of the coast, can nlwavs riojht herself and 
i^ot ov.t ivito tho opCii s:\i again. 
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" It is'lraid, tiat by transferring tlie ciuboucKui'd from Pelu 
fikiHi^ s where it was contemplated to place it in the first 
jnbtfaieBiT'to Satd^ iSho lengUi of the canal is increased by 
nfocfot Thkikkm^ttres (4 mHes 3 i^longs). But this vras not 
iUdiX^Qteidentioii il)y lii^hich wo were to be influenced, as, 
liot^hstandKi^ Ihts extension, the advantages of the new 
Mff «nB> n^oloi; thadtfae total e^tpense of this particular section 
^f ihe^^orks will be -induced by about one-half. 
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The Project comprised a mole situated in advance of the 
jetties at.Pelusium. We are of opinion that this may be 
dispensed with ; and indeed, tho Authors of the Project had 
proposed it, rather as an additional precaution, than as d 
matter of necessity. 

TChe local winds are extremely regular, and the anchorage 
cu the coast of Egypt is better than any one to be found 
throughout the entire coast of Syria, which is directl}' 
exposed to the prevailing winds from the N.W., whereas 
the Egyptian coast is partially sheltei'ed from them. Tho 
holding gronnd is e'rerywhere excellent. M. Laronsse, during 
his sojoom in the roadstead of the Bay of Pelusiumj frequently 
observed the ship's position at intervals, and found no differ* 
eoce, althbugh it had been blowing all night. If it were 
desired to bring a vessel to anchor previous to entering the 
canal, there would be no fear of her dragging her anchors. 
Hie native coasters declare that in rough weather they 
easily' obtain shelter eastward of Damietta, in the very 
locality where the Oaiial is to terminate. It should, moreover, 
beretnarked, that previous to the establishment of Austi-Ian 
and French Cbmpaiiies for steam navigation, the coast- 
ing Vessels engaged in what was called the darcavait 
trade, on the coast of Egypt and Syria, frequently sought 
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shelter in the western part of the Gulf of Pelusium. This is 
sufficient proof that these coasts are far from being so 
formidable as they were imagined to be in the absence of 
any positive knowledge of the facts ; and it may be taken for 
certain, that a vessel, sheltered from the W.N.W. winds, 
could keep her moorings with long cables during all weathers 
in water of 12 metres (39 ft.) depth. 

A breakwater 1,500 metres (1,640 ft.), or even 1,600 
metres (1,750 ft.) long, situated at 1,000 metres (1,093 ft.) 
from the jetties, would not only be of little advantage, but 
would be attended with two serious drawbacks, of which one 
is perfectly evident, while the other is extremely probable. 

In the first place, when once constructed, such a woi'k 
would unalterably fix the position of the harbour and if at a 
future period it should be found requisite to advance the 
jetties further out to sea, it would constitute a serious 
obstacle. There is no fear, as before stated, of any con- 
siderable deposits of sand at the base of the jetties, but 
if, (from the necessity of keeping the 02)ening of the harbour 
beyond the zone of sand,) a prolongation should be subse- 
quently required, it would be a source of regret that this could 
no longer be accomplished, and that the recourse to a safer 
and more costly expedient than dredging was cut off. On 
the other hand, the construction of jetties, separately, does 
not preclude the subsequent formation of a breakwater, should 
it become necessary, and the channel might at any time be 
sheltered by such means, should the experience of several 
years demonstrate the necessity of recun*ing to it. 

In the second place, the littoral current passing through 
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the roadstead thus sheltered by au isolated breakwater, 
would deposit the muddy particles with which it is charged 
during bod weather. At present the muddy sediment 
remains in the great depths of the sea and is never found 
very near to the shore. But if a breakwater were esta- 
blished, it might perhaps accumulate within the space 
sheltered, and would occasion a result which should be 
avoided at any sacrifice, — ^namely, the shoaling up of the 
approaches to the channel formed by the jetties. 

In a word, there is no necessity in this locality for a 
sheltered roadstead such as would be formed by a mole. 
The whole of the coast constitutes an open roadstead, with 
a safe anchorage in the offing, which would belong to every 
one, and in which a vessel might anchor for two, or 
three days, without paying any toll. The plan of a wide 
channel, opening freely into the sea, would allow of at once 
giving all the essential nautical qualities to the harbour of 
Said, and would provide for the future, by reserving the pos- 
sibility of ulterior ameliorations and extensions. With a 
breadth of 400 metres (438 yds.) a vessel might enter in all 
weathers, with the wind blowing full towards the offing and 
it will be sufficient to give the jetty on the weather side a 
peculiar form and direction, in order to obtain all the advan- 
tages of an isolated breakwater, without any of its incon- 
veniences. 

Port Said will, therefore, be left completely open, like 
that of Suez ; or, rather, the embouchure of the Canal, witli 
its two jetties, will be placed at Said, without any other 
works. It is proposed give it a breadth, however, of 400 
metres (438 yds.) instead of 100 metres (109 yds.) as shewn m 
the project, the latter dimensions being evidently inadequate 
for a channel^ where vessels should be able to place them- 
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selves atUwait, a position they are soiOietimes obligied to t^ke 
in oomiog to an anchpv, A widih oi 4a)0 -m-Mt'es* ..which 
is only two cablcs-lcn^th, U mcUspensabljs £<^r vessels to ride 
at anchor withont coming in contact with the jetties ;. for 
they would be, in some sort> still at sea.' JS^^v ^\ist it. be 
forgotten, that some veeseU will be 390 ii^t (120 inetres) 
loug. Merchant vessels arc no longer built :0i4y 1^ fe^l 
long, as they used to be, the clippers of the present day 
bcmg at least three times that length. 

The western, or northern jetty would be 3,500 metres 
(3,827 yds.) long, in order to reach a depth of 10 metres 
(32 ft.) That on the eastern, or southern side would only 
be extended to a depth of 8*50 metres (28 ft.) Its length 
would be 2,500 metres (2,734 yds.) Their general direction 
will be from S.W. ^ S. to N.E. ^ N., and the extremity of 
one will be slightly deflected, so that the tangent of the two 
heads should lie exactly SS.W. and NN.E., and be exactly 
1,000 metres in length (1,093^ yds.) 

By this means a sheltered roadstead, or outer port would 
be formed, embracing a superficies of 40 hectares (98 acres) 
perfectly sheltered from the N.W. winds which prevail 
along this coast and bring with them the greater part of 
the storms. Vessels will be enabled to enter in all weathers, 
which is the essential point ; and there will, besides, be a 
sort of inner-road, formed by the roadstead between the 
jetties.' The length of this roadstead will be 1,800 metres 
(1,968| yds.) measuring from the extremity of the southern 
jetty, by 400 metres (437J yds.) This would form an addi- 
tional space of 72 hectares (177 acres 3 roods), in which 
vessels would find shelter and smooth water. 

But the outer port and the roadstead, however spacious, 
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might bo fbimd insaffieieBt. As tho Tcssek iHiMng through 
the canal mtstbe veiy numerous, they will not airive mte by 
onC) a)th<mgb t^ arrivfils durkig eight mmilihs of fho y^ar 
would be very regular, owing to the oonstancy of the nortli 
winds ; but when the wind is fayooraUe, resBels will come iu 
in small squadrons. On the other hand, the Company will 
hare to maintain a fleet of steam-togs, as also of dredging 
and other vessels, and it will be necessary to pro- 
vide an inner basin, beyond the jetties, in which vessels 
may be stationed. This will be obtained by widening the 
channel at the starting point of the jetties, by means of 
recesses 200 metres (219 yds.) deep on each side. The 
breadth of the inner basin, therefore, will be brought in this 
way to 800 metres (874 yds.) ; the length will be the same, 
and the area enclosed will be 64 hectares (158 acres). 

This inner basin will, at first, not be furnished with Quays, 
except on the western side; and it may, therefore, be 
enlarged to an indefinite extent on the eastern side, should 
such a measure, contrary to our anticipations, be foipid 
necessary. 

Collectively, therefore, the Port of Said would embrace ail 
area of 176 hectares (339 acres 1 rood). 

The Canal will open into the midst of this inner basill^ 
with a breadth of 100 metres (328 ft.), which a little 
further up will be reduced to 80 metres (262 ft.), and the 
two sections will be joined together by curves of large 
radius. 

The jetties will be formed of rough blocks. The one towards 
the west win have a slope of 45^ on the innor sidci and 
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3 base to 1 height, ou an average, on the outer. We say on 
an average, because along the greater part of the jetty the 
slope will be 2 base to 1 height ; but, at the heads, the slope 
will be 4 and 1. The inclination of the rubble-work at 
Cherbourg is considerable, being 9 base to 1 height; at 
Genoa it varies from 6 to 3 base to 1 height. At Cette it is 
as much as 5 to 1 ; as also at Holyhead. At Malamocco and 
Barcelona the slope is only 2 base to 1 height, and, in general, 
there will be no necessity for its being more at Pelusium. 
In the first place, the jetty will be connected with the 
shore, and, moreover, the inclination of the bottom is 
very slight, as has been shown. Under these conditions, 
the force of the waves is deadened, and they can never be 
dangerous. 

The eastern jetty would have a slope of -io^ also, on its 
inner side, but the external slope would average 2| base to 
1 in height. 

The quality of the masonry would necessarily differ in the 
two jetties, as one would shelter the other from the reigning 
winds, and the heavy seas. 

For the western jetty, the block of masonry resting on a 
foimdation of concrete embedded to a depth of one metre 
(3 ft. 3 in.) as at Genoa, would be 2-50 metres (7 ft. 2 in.) 
above the mean level of the Mediterranean. It would be 
8 metres (26 ft. 3 in.) across the base, but not more 
than 6 metres, (19 ft. 8 in,) at the crown ; the re- 
maining 6 feet 7 inches being taken up by the width 
of the parapet, which would be 3 metres (9 ft. 10 
in.) The entire height of the masonry, therefore, in- 
cluding the parapet, would be o'oO metres (18 ft.) above the 
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mean lenel. The depth to which the rubble-work will be 
embedded will be 1 metre (3 ft. 3 in.) on each side. 

The dimensions of the eastern jetty will be less. The bod 
forming the foundation of the masonry remaining the same, 
the breadth of the solid mass would be 4*60 metres (14 it. 
9 in.}, at the base, and 4 metres (13 fl.) at the crown. 
The height would be 2.50 metres (8 ft. 2 in.) above 
the mean level, eqniyalent to more than 2 metres above the 
high water<^mark. 

The head of the western jetty will be 50 mdti*es (d4f 
yds.) in length, by 20 metres (2 If yds.) in breadth, within 
the parapet. These dimensions do not appear to bo 
greater than is required. The jetty being very long, and 
the distance from the land being considerable, a somo- 
what extensive establishment will be neccfisary on the 
platform of the jetty-head for the beacon, the bcaooii 
keepers, the look-out men, the pilots, the mooring ponts 
and other details of utility to ships entering, or leaving 
the Canal. The jetty-heads will be carried up to 4*50 mAtrei 
(14 ft. 9 in.) above the mean level, in order that they may 
be easily discernible from a great distance at sea. 

The head of the eastern jetty would not require to bo n^ore 
than 20 metres, (21| yards) in length, by 10 metres (39 ft. 
6 in.) 

Mooring posts will be set up at intervals of 100 mitres 
(109 yards) along each of the jetties. 

The quay- walls of the inner basin ^111 be ibrmed as 

follows: — 1st, of a mass of rough blocks 4 mitres (18 ft.) 
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high, with a slope of 45^ on each side; 2udly9 a iinw& 
of concrete, 4 metrfs (15 ft.) m height, by 2*50 loetr^ 
(8 ft. 2 in.) in breadth, resting on the rough bloclpiy 
embedded to a depth of 1 metre, (3 ft. 3 in.) . op , qach 
side, and encased between two rows of posts joined igog/^ihsK 
by pile planking; 3rdly, of a wall of masonry, 2 « metres 
(6|^ ft.) high, with an average thickness of 1 metre (3 ft. 
3 in.). The jolatform of these quays would be 50 qietr^ 
(164 ft 6 in.) in breath. 

The following, then, would be the complete works of the 
Port of Saul : — Two jetties, one of which, on the western 
side, advancing further than the other, would be nearly a 
league [2\ miles) in length; a channel of 400 metres 
(1,312 ft.) in breadth; and an inner basin of twice its 
length and breadth leading into the canal, and allowing 
vessels of the heaviest tonnage to enter and leave in all 
weathers. 

We have no hesitation in according our assent to the pro- 
position, tliat these w^orks, established under the conditions we 
have just pointed out, will prove perfectly stable, and will 
run no risk of destruction. The entrance, carried out as far 
as the zone of mud, will, to all appearance, be safe from 
invasion by the sand ; and what little may find its way in 
during the most tempestuous weather, can easily be removed 
by diedging. Nor is there any greater apprehension aa re- 
gards the mud, as the turbid waters of the Mediterranean 
can never gain an entrance into the channel, except by driving 
back the permanent current flowing from the Red Sea. 

There might be some fear, that the sand, stirred up along 
the beach by the swell and the littoral currents, would accn- 
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ft«!tl«te' oit the ext^iml sid^ oF the dykes, and gradually 
<idtiin(ki tm it t*eaebed tbe jett^'-lieads. But, in the first place, 
tlietitiButtifitances already considered above prove tbat the 
^frttiitity of sand borne along is very small, and before 
the h(^ cbttM reach this distance, of 3,500 metres (3,828 yds. ) 
in'frbntt)f the beach, and occasion at the head of the jetties 
any' shoaling, requiring to be cminteracted, a considerable 
time must elapse, which may not unfairly be computed by 
centuries. 

Such an eventuality then presents no formidable prospect. 
In proof of this, we may call cite several well-known ex- 
amples, existing at preset. We have only to observe what 
is taking place with respect to the jetties of Malamocco, 
situated in advance of the lagoons of Venice, and in a 
^ less advantageous position than those of Port Said, 
in the Bay of Pelusium. Constnicted in small masses 
of 1 J metres (4 ft. 11 in.) at the utmost, they have, neverthe- 
less, not altered their position in the slightest degree, their 
section has undergone no alteration, and all that has been 
required to be done, during a space of twelve years, has been 
to extend the rubble-work at the extremity of the wesf ern 
jetty, which projects 2,200 metres into the open sea. The 
violence of the waves, in heavy seas, is very great and 
the rapid currents which prevail in the Gulf have only deep- 
ened the entrance of the channel. A bank of sand has formed 
to the left of the western jetty and at its commeneement ; 
wkereais the depth has increased at its extremity. It is pre- 
sumable, that a similar result will follow in the ease of the 
Port of Said. Far from silting up, the roadway will be deep- 
ened at the jetty-heads by the natural action of the large waves 
frpm Jth^ppen eea. A sand bank will ftam in like mtinae^ ^n 
th^.Mti <rf the w^estern jetty and atits commenxJeijieuft, Und ti 
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vcrj* long interval must elapse, before the whole coast towards 
Dibeh can become silted up. Admitting, contrary to all the 
probabilities of the case, that the accumulation of sand, 
outside the jetties, should be as great as it is at Malamocco, it 
can be counteracted at little cost, either by dredging or by 
successive extensions of the jetties. We refer it, however, 
to the result of experience, to point out which of these two 
systems it will be preferable to adopt. 

As there are no materials for building in the Bay of Pelu- 
sium, it wiU be our task to point cut, in a subsequent 
portion of this report, by what means they are to be pro- 
cured. The total ma^s of the works will be considerable ; 
but the sources are abundant and easily accessible by sea or 
through the canal. 

We are persuaded that the port established at Said, under 
the conditions we have pointed out, will be fully adequate 
to all the requirements of the na^ngation. The harbour is, 
rendered complete by a natural roadstead of indefinite 
extent, sheltered from the reigning winds fro jd the W.N.W., 
and in which tho sea is never high and the holding is 
excellent. It is our opinion, that, with lung cables, a vessel 
could pass the winter in the outer roadstead ; and we have 
expressed a desire tlmt the fact be placed beyond doubt 
bv direct exDcriinent, as has been done in the case of Suez, 
with respect to tlie Zenobia wintering in the roadstead 
there. To meet our wi>lies en this ])oint, M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps has requested his Ilig'nness the Viceroy to send an 
Ejnotian corvette to the Gulf of Pelusium, to be stationed 
there during the whole of the ensuing winter.* 

• S-^^e Cnptain Pia'.ijret's Report in tl^e Anpemlix. 



SECTION XL 



THE INLAND PORT OF TIMSAH, 



The works to be executed in Lake Timsah ore naturally of 
less importance than tlioso at Suez, or Said, Lake Timsah 
presents a snr£ttce of about 2,000 hectares (4,937^ acres^ and 
offers by nature every facility for the construction of a port 
at about an equal distance from the two extremities of the 
Canal. The bed of the Lake is from 4 to 5 miitrcs (1 3 to 10 ft,) 
below the mean level of the Medltcrraucnn ; tho waters of 
the Nile, reaching it during high floods through the Ouudec 
Toumilat. 

This favourable disposition of the ground suggests tho 
destination of Lake Timsah, which may become an Inland 
Port for revictualling, and for repairing vessels employed in 
long sea navigation, and the point of junction where the 
fluvial and purely local traffic would connect itself witli that 
proceeding to India and China. One alone, of these two 
objects, will engage our attention at present, vix. : — tho 
establishment of an Inland Port, through which the Canal will 
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pass, and become a portion of it. As to tlie second point we 
shall refer to it hereafter, when specially treating of the 
Irrigating Canals which constitute a branch of the concession 
to the Company. 

It is clear, that the Inland Port of Timsah will, when the 
commerce of the world passes through the Snei Oanal, 
assume a very wide development. On their return from 
long voyages to China or Australia, Calcutta or Java, vessels 
however soundly built, and however favoured in their 
passage, will have numberless requirements of every descrip- 
tion. Even those coming from the Mediterranean, where 
they have every necessary provision, may find it con- 
venient to complete their stores here, or to take in a fresh 
supply. Were it only for the opportunity it affords of 
taking in water, Lake Timsah would present a great advan- 
tage, as it would render it unnecessary to take in any large 
provision at departure. For coaling, it woidd offer still 
greater advantages : for there is every reason to antici- 
pate, that a large number of the vessels, making use of the 
Canal, will be fitted with auxiliary screws, especially taking 
into consideration that several years must elapse before the 
Canal will be finished. 

It is not, however, enough that vessels should find a con- 
venient coaling and watering station at Timsah ; there must 
also exist ever}* facility for executing all the various repairs 
which long voyages always render requisite. It is not neces- 
sarv to enumerate here all the different establishments that 
would be suitable for an Inland Port, such as is projected. 
The organization of the sespecial establishments will form one 
of tlic principal obiects engtirrinu: tho C^^nipany':^ attention, 
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^jat it zmijr be staled g^erallj, that the Port of Timsah will 
1^ ^i|ped for zerktuallixig^ repaiiiog, and caxeening. 

* Quay8, therefore, will be constructed for loading and un- 
loading ; and they will be of sufficient extent to obviate the 
necessity for the Tessels being moored with their bows, or 
'Sf^rM/ivwItrdB .tibe qliajr^ aa ^t Mmeilles, bat may lie with 
fimf^'i^gOk: al<XQg0idf . We confiider that 1,000 metres 
iMfi9i fh).pf- q^y9: ^ill be miffieienl to dommenoe with. 

The most important work to be constructed is that of a 
Careening Dock, which the higher level of the waters in the 
Wadee Canal would enable to be filled and emptied by the 
action of a lock-gate. This dock would require to be at 
least 120 metres (394 ft.) long by 25 (82 ft.) broad, Vessels 
^e now built of great length, and in a new port all rea- 
sonable possible augmentation of the present dimensions 
must be provided for Formerly the relative proportion 
of the bowsprit to the length of the ship was as 1 to 4 ; 
now it is as 1 to 7 or 8, and even 9 in some exceptional 
instances of vessels built in England. A Careening Dock of 
such dimensions as those we- have assigned to it could con- 
tain two vessels of ordinary dimensions, the united length of 
which would not exceed (with their bowsprits struck) 120 
metres (394 ft.). It is not improbable, indeed, that as many 
as three vessels, of inferior size, might find room in this dock, 
and they would.be disposed in it according to the importance 
afid.-probable chnration of the repairs they needed."^ 

With respect to any other establishments that might be 

' * Sinee the publication of this report, other and very simple means of 
mislag VMSek for the purposes of careening^ and repair have been fcitrd- 
4lioeqlk:«iicl now being tried at the VictoHa;,DocK8, London. Ach^ahtagfe 
will, 0^ course, l;e taken- of this improvement, 

H 
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constructed at Timsab, or in other places along the course 
of the Canal — such as workshops, description, store-houses, 
&c. — ^we purposely refrain from entering into these details, 
leaving them to the consideration of the Company whose 
interest it will be to create such establishments as soon as 
they may be made useful and profitable. 



SECTION XII. 



LIGHTING OF THE COASTS OF THE RED 
SEA AND MEDITERRANEAN. 



It is felt that it would be useless to invite the commerce 
of the world to adopt the new Route it is desired to 
open to it, unless every means ordinarily in use for such pur- 
poses were employed to facilitate its access. Our attention 
has, therefore, been turned to the question of Lighting the 
Coasts both of the Mediterranean Jind of the Red Sea. The 
difficulties which present themselves along the shores of these 
two seas are very different in character, but both are equally 
deserving of consideration. 

The authors of the project, proposed to erect two light- 
houses—one at Damietta Point, to mark the road-stead 
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of Pelusium, and the other at Raz Mohammed, on the 
Red Sea, at the point where that sea bifurcates* In addition 
to these, they proposed two beacons at the head of the jetties 
of Sfiez and Felusium. 

Those of our colleagues who went to Eg^t hare proposed 
the lighting of the entrance into the road of Suez by a floating 
beacon, and by a lighthouse ; and that the port should be 
provided with a light — the ree& existing round the outer 
edge of the roadstead being, moreover, beaconed, or marked 
out with buoys. They proposed, in like manner, with respect 
to Port Said, that its approaches should be marked by a coast- 
light established at Damietta Point, and that the entrance to 
the harbour should be lighted by two beacons at the heads of 
the jetties. 

These provisions are very good in themselves, and might 
be sufficient were we to take the Canal alone into con- 
sideration. But the object in view is not limited to the 
two entrances into the canal; it is at least equally, or 
even more important, that it should embrace the approaches 
to it from a considerable distance. By giving thus a wide 
scope to the question of lighting the approaches to the canal, 
we do not propose to point out every lighthouse and 
beacon that it might be necessary, or convenient to establish; 
but desire merely to lay down the principled which should 
be assumed as the basis of any studies of a comprehensive pro- 
ject for lighting the Bed Sea and the vicinity of the Gulf of 
Felusium. It is only comparatively recently that the eoasts 
of Europe, bounding the territories of the wealthiest and most 
civilized nations, have been lighted in a manner suitable to 
the objects in view, and in many localities there still 
remains much improvement to be made in the existing 
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modes of lighting. On the Asiatic coast everything remains 
to be done, and it would be well if the European Powers 
employed the opportunities, afforded by their relations with 
the Tarious local Governments, to urge some advance in this 
direction. On the other hand, we acknowledge that the 
Egyptian Government, in particular, has recently adopted 
very laudable measures towards this end. The necessary 
apparatus for a first-class light has been ordered from 
Europe, to be placed in the Gulf of Suez. The channels 
at Alexandria, which have lately been bouyed out with screw 
moorings, will soon also be marked by lights. 

As regards our own share in advancing this object, the 
following are the general views to which we have been led 
and we recommend them equally to the consideration of the 
Company and of the Egyptian Government; and we may 
add, indeed, of the Ottoman Government, whose intervention 
in the matter may be of no less utility. 

It is admitted now, as a genei^al rule, that for adequately 
lighting a coast, the lights should be placed sufficiently close 
together, simultaneously, that a vessel in the offing may always 
perceive two. In the British Channel two lights can always 
be seen at the same time, and even as many as three may 
sometimes be distinguished. But on the African coast of the 
Mediterranean there are only a very few lights established. 
From Tripoli to Alexandria, for instance, not a single light 
occurs, and this is one reason why vessels avoid those 
dangerous latitudes. Commencing from Alexandria, where 
it i s very necessary that the number of lights should be com - 
pleted as far as Beyrouth, there is no lighting, and vessels 
steer as far as is possible from this coast. As regards 
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the Ked Sea, there is a complete absence of lights : from the 
island of Perim at the entrance of the Gnll^ np to its extremity 
at Suez, no lights of any description have ever been 

established. 

If it be desired, that the latitodes of the Gnlf of Pelnsiam 
should become frequented, it is not alone sufEunent to 
establish a lighthouse at Damietta Point and Port Said : the 
coast must also be perfectly well lighted from the Marabout 
Point, at Alexandria, to a distance of 20 leagues (50 mfles) 
eastward of Pelusium, and the lights must be discernible, 
with ease, frt>m each other. On this condition, only, will 
mariners frequent this coast as readily as they do that of 
France and England. Too many precautions cannot be taken 
in dealing with a coast which lies so low as that of 
Egypt, and which vessels come upon suddenly, even in the 
broad day, without being able to make it out. The light- 
houses must also be made to serve as landmarks during the 
day, either by the peculiarity of their shape, or their colom*. 
They should be distinguished from each other by points 
of di£ference which cannot admit of any mistakes. Their 
height should be such as would render them always visible 
from a great distance. They would thus form easily-distin- 
guished landmarks, and their utility along this coast would 
be the greater, as, in making land, the only objects to be seen 
are infts of trees, which are necessarily confounded with one 
anoUier. 

As regards the Red Sea, the Hght of the first order which 
the Egyptian Government is about to establish at Raz Mahab 
S.E. of the Suez roads, and the harbour lights which we 
propose should be established at the extremities of the jetties 
and at their commencement, will be sufficient for the Gulf 
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of Suez. But there are points in the Red Sea at its entrance, 
and at the bifiircation into the two gulfs, which will neces- 
sarily require to be lighted. The naval members of our body 
have especially directed our attention to two of these, — ^the 
island of Shadwan and the island of Jubal, where the anchor- 
age is excellent. Raz Mohammed at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Suez, properly so called, we have already mentioned. 
To these we might add Djeddah, which, being situated about 
midway on the passage, and possessing a sheltered harbour, 
might not unfrequcntly be resorted to as a touching station. 
Lastly, at the entrance itself of the Red Sea, and of the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, may be mentioned the island of 
Porim, dividing the Straits into two channels, the widest of 
which, to the S. W., is only eleven miles across. 

It is our belief that the lied Sea, lighted at these points, 
or at such others as might be judged more suitable, would 
become still more safely njivigable than it is. Indeed, at 
present it is far from presenting all the dangers which have 
been attributed to it by over-lively imaginations. Our 
colleague, Captain Harris, who has performed the passage 
through the Red Sea seventy times backwards and for- 
wards, has declared, without hesitation, that, with the 
exception of a few points, in the inner part of the Gulf of 
Suez, it is not more to be feared than the Mediterranean, 
or the Adriatic. On the other hand, the Peninsidar and 
Oriental Company, which for more than sixteen years past 
has performed the India and China mail-service through the 
Red Sea, has not had to record in its experience a single 
disaster ; its large steamers have been enabled, without inter- 
ruption and without accident, to follow the deep and wide 
channel which this sea presents in its central portion. But, 
trusting to legitimate anticipations of the future, we are not 
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to look only to large steamers passing tlirough the Atafaiah 
Cnalf, nor have we merely to proride facilities for a rapid and 
oontinuooB passage. It is necessary that all the znerohaat 
vessels, of whatever tonnage, which will traverse the Red 
Sea in great numbers, should find the navigation safe and 
easy, not only at the extremities, but also in the ititerme* 
diate regions, and at eyery point of the coast where it Would 
be possible, or advantageous to touch. The general lighting of 
the coast of the Red Sea would, therefore, be one of the 
first consequences of the construction of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

It is, however, unnecessary that we should enfbrco this 
point with any great urgency. The Egyptian Goveramcnt 
has recently determined on the formation of a Steam Coast- 
ing Navigation Company on the Red Sea. As respects the 
special question with which we arc now dealing, this enter- 
prise must, beyond all argument, be attended with the most 
favourable results. The coasting trade cannot be carried 
forward profitably on any other conditions, than facilitat- 
ing the access to every port and efvery important point of 
the coast. We may, therefore, repose our trust both in the 
interest of the Coast-Trading Company, (which will naturally 
provide for the safety of its steamers,) and in the attention 
of the Egyptian Government. 

The Suez Company will form arrangements with the 
Governments of the States on the seaboard. A con- 
sideration which will simplify these negociations is that 
all these works being of such advantage to mariners, will be 
partly paid for by them and by the dues levied for lighting. 
This was the course taken by the East India Company in the 
Hooghly River. As that outlet from the Ganges is extremely 
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difficult of nayigation, and it was not found practicable 
to erect a permanent lighthouse, the company stationed a 
corvette there, which throws up Bengal lights every q[oarter 
of an hour, and rockets every half hour, that vessels may 
steer their course by its position. The Company have, 
moreover, organised a corps of pilots, whose services, 
supplied with perfect regularity, are remunerated with very 
high salaries. The light established recently by the English 
Qovemment in the Malacca Straits is also kept up at the 
expense of the traders. The Universal Suez Canal Company 
might follow so good an example at Bab-el-Mandeb, Baz 
Mohammed, Suez, or Said. In a short time, too, they might 
avail themselves of the services of the experienced pilots 
which the establishment of steam coast-navigation will not 
fail to create in the Mediterraaean. 

To sum up, then, as regards lighting the approaches to the 
canal at either extremity, what we ask for is, in a general 
manner, that the coasts of Egypt and those bordering on 
the Red Sea should be lighted in such a way as to preclude 
all danger to navigation. 



SECTION XIIL 



OF FERRIES ACROSS THE CANAL. 



Is additum to all tbe qnestioiis already treated* tlu^re ia 
one more point which must not be forgotteu» ittA^rior 
as it may be in importance to the rest. We refer to th<> 
establishment of Ferries — a subject not embraoed in tho 
project, no doubt on account of the insignifioaut oxponao 
irith which it would be attended, in comparison with Ui« 
rest of the enterprise. We think it is proper to moutloil 
this point, in order that nothing that can bo fort^sooUi iu 
connexion with the execution of the works, should bo oiuittml 
from consideration. There are four situations whort^. At 
present, ferries may bo looked upon as Indispusably 
necessary. In the first place, two will bo reijuirod An* th<^ 
two roads passing near Lake Menzaleh, and hmdlng ft*om 
Egypt into Syria. These roads have long been used by 
the caravans and must be preserved by the establishment of 
ferries which can take them over with &cility and without 
any great delay, or expenditure. From a similar considera- 
tion, a third ferry must be appointed to the North of the 
Gulf of Suez. The Grand Caravan proceeding to Mecca 
usually goes by this road. The majority of the pilgrims 
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who travel on foot take it, while the smaller number embark 
at Suez, in order to reach Djeddah by sea and return by the 
same route. It may be presumed, that when the Coast Navi- 
gation is regularly established in the Red Sea, the pilgrims 
will prefer the commodious steamers of the company to 
the land journey, which is always excessively toilsome under 
the conditions to which they are obliged to submit. In- 
dependently, however, of the caravan, which will never 
entirely abandon the land route, it is expedient that an 
easy and constant communication should exist between the 
town of Suez and Asia. Finally, we are of opinion that 
a fourth ferry should be established at Lake Timsah, which 
will become a populous centre, owing to the works to be 
established there. It will therefore be requisite, that ready 
means of communication between the opposite banks should 
be provided and the necessity for a ferry at .this point 
may be anticipated. 

The management of the crossing at these four ferries must 
be so arranged, as not to interfere in any way with the free 
circulation of vessels along the canal. 



SECTION XIV. 



THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 



No mention is made, likewise, in the project of tlie establish- 
ment of an Electric Telegraph; doubtless, the engineers 
would have classed the cost of this accessory with the 
imforeseen expenditure. It seems to us, howeyer, better 
to settle beforehand the cost of such an establishment, with 
which it would be impossible to dispense. The expense 
moreover would not be very considerable, and would not 
amount to more than 250 fr. per kilometre (£16 per mile), 
including everything. To this must be added the cost for 
the communicating apparatus, amounting to about 600 fr. 
(£20) for each station. It is clear that this would be a re- 
mimerative outlay. 'An electric telegraph, laid down simul- 
taneously with the construction of the Canal, would be of 
essential service to trade and navigation, independently of 
its utility to the administration of the company's a£B&irR. 
Keeping these considerations in view, it may bo asserted, 
with confidence, that the Electric Telegraph of the Suez Canal 
will soon have paid its expenses, both for maintenance and 
first establishment. 



SECTION XV. 



FRESH-WATER JUNCTION AND NAVIGA- 

TION CANAL. 



The canal derived from the Nile, and joining the Grand 
Maritime Canal, forms an essential portion of the project 
now engaging our attention. 

It will be seen at the first glance that a Fresh-Water Canal 
is absolutely indispensable to the execution of the works for 
the Grand Maritime Canal. In the second place, a navigable 
canal like this will be of immense utility to Egypt, no less 
than to the company, by affording the means of irrigating a 
vast extent of land. Finallv, it will connect the whole 
country, and the system of hydraulic works which intersect it 
in every direction, with the great stream of navigation pass- 
ing backwards and forwards along the frontier from Suez to 
Said. 

The International Commission cannot, therefore, but accord 
their approval to the principle of this canal, the construction 
of which is moreover laid down as one of the conditions on 
which the concession is granted to the Universal Company by 
his Highness the Viceroy, together with the two branches 
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vhich, commencing from Lake Timsah, will nm, ono north- 
ward, the other southward, parallel to the Canal uniting the 
two seas. 

We are of opinion, moreover, in common with the Authors 
of the project, that the Junction Canal should have a section 
of sufficient dimensions to admit all boats and steamers 
navigating the Nile, in order that the inland navigation may 
converge from every part of Egypt to the port of Timsah, 
without occasioning the trouble of transhipment. The volume 
of water supplied to feed this canal would be sufficiently 
great to leave, (after deducing the loss by evaporation, filtra- 
tion, and lockage,) a quantity of water capable of irrigating 
100,000 feddans (155,000 acres) during the winter, and 
60,000 feddans (93,000 acres) during the summer. The 
level of the waters in the canal must be maintained, at the 
height most favourable to the natural irrigation of the 
immense extent of land contained in the Isthmus, now 
left barren, after having been fruitful for so many cen- 
turies. 

In order to comply with the conditions we have just laid 
down, the Authors of the project propose bringing the 
water frx)m Ku8r«el-Nil, a little above Boulack, at the mouth 
of the Kalidj Zafranieh, and to avail themselves of the course 
of the Kalidj, as far as the point where, to the North of 
Cairo, it mingles with the Kalidj Manieh, the ancient canal 
of Trajan and of Amrou. The Zafranieh Canal was dug in 
1837, imder Mehemet Ali, upon nearly the same scale of 
dimensions as those of the new canal, as far as Tell-el-Ioudieh. 
Beyond this point its dimensions are smaller as far as Bel- 
beis. The junction canal would diverge from Kalidj, near 
Abouzabel, where the old school of medicine stood, and 
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would proceed from thence in a north-easterly direction as 
far as Ras el Wadee (the Head of the Valley, the Pithoum 
of the Bible,) which contains the remains of ancient 
canals, of which some use might he made. It is, properly 
speaking, from this point that the Wadee Toumilat com- 
mences. The expense of completing the line of canal, suh- 
sequently,^as far as Timsah would be small, nature haying 
already created a vast bed, through which the waters of the 
Nile are frequently conducted into the lake. On the up-stream 
side of the lock by which the canal will conmiunicate with 
the lake, a watercourse for irrigating purposes would branch 
ofi* to Suez, and a conduit would be laid down to Suez. The 
canal would be 28 metres (82 ft.) long, by 2 metres (6 ft. 
6 in.) in depth at low level. The depth of the watercourse 
for irrigation would be 1*60 metre (5 ft. 2 in.) in depth, and 
the width 20 metres (65 ft. 6 in.) for the first third of its 
extent; 15 metres (49 ft.) for the second; and 10 metres 
(32 ft. 9 in.) for the third. Such is the plan of the 
Viceroy's Engineers. 

It might be considered at first sight better to make use of 
the Zagazig canal, which extends directly from that town, 
the ancient Bubastes, to the head of the Wadee. The 
construction of the alimentary canal would then be much 
more simple, and it would run in a straight line nearly from 
west to east between Zagazig and Timsah. In order to 
insure its supply, at all periods of the year, the bottom 
would be made two metres (6 ft. 6 in.) below the line of 
low water in the Nile. Under these conditions, which are 
those of all the irrigation canals, precautions would have 
to be taken in order to preserve the normal section of the 
oanal, and to prevent it from silting up at the point of June- 
tion with the river* 
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Generally speaking, and setting aside special cases, the 
system of low irrigation canals, that is to say, of canals lying 
below the level of low-water, has now been abandoned in 
Egypt. 

If the canal were dug to a depth of two metres below the 
level of low water, as would be necessary in the proposed 
line, Zagazig being situated about 7 metres (22 ft. 9 in.) 
above Suez, the first reach of the canal, 34 kilometres 
(21 J miles) long, would be silted up every year, with an 
accumulation of 225,000 cubic metres (294,394^ cubic yards) 
of sand. On the calculation that one dredging-machine 
can remove 500 cubic metres (654 cubic yards) per diem, it 
would require eight drec^ng-machines working for about 
two months to clear it out. During this period, the naviga- 
tion, if not altogether interrupted, would be greatly impeded. 
Should any neglect occur in the discharge of this con- 
tinually-recurring labour, the Mahmoudieh Canal furnishes 
an instance of the obstruction to navigation which would 
ensue, and the amount of labour required (not to speak of 
the inevitable interruption to the traffic) to clear out a canal 
thus obstructed with silt. It is true that, on the occasion 
when it was last repaired (last April) the bottom of the Mah- 
moudieh was brought down below the low- water level, but 
being destined to supply water to Alexandria, this canal is 
placed under altogether exceptional conditions ; and, in view 
of the important services it is intended to render, no isacn- 
fice was thought too great. 
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To these considerations, the Engineers of his Highne^<^ 
'Viceroy have added others. 
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exist. Seven bridges which now span the first reach would 
have to be demolished, as the aprons of all of them are 
situated at the low-water level. It would even be necessary 
to enlarge the present canal, which would be made 2 metres 
(6 ft. 6 in.) deeper. Nor would these changes, naturally 
attended as they would be with difficulty and expense, con- 
stitute all that was required. It would be necessary to keep 
up the waters of the Nile to the head of the canal, by means 
of a weir, and this would induce a very dangerous scouring 
action, as is proved by what occurred at Benha, when Abbas 
Pacha, the predecessor of his Highness Mohammed Sai'd, 
sought to divert the waters of the river by works of this 
description. 

On the other hand, it would be easy to render available 
the course of the Khalidj Zafranieh, which, throughout 
the entire portion made use of, is not employed for the 
irrigation of lands. This is not the case as regards the, 
canal of Zagazig, in dealing with which the double diffi- 
culty would arise of having to treat with the holders of 
adjoining lands, for those portions which it would be neces- 
sary to take, and also for the supply of water for irrigation, 
which would have to be insured to them. In Egypt, 
there is no law authorising expropriation for the public 
benefit, and the negociations with the holders of the soil 
would be attended with endless litigation The water with 
which they would have to be supplied, moreover, would 
greatly reduce the quantity which the Company itself would 
require for its own lands. 

In addition to this, Cairo, the capital of Egypt, a city 
containing 800,000 inhabitants, would not be in any direct 
communication with the Ship Canal, a defect which would 

I 
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be a great disadvantage not only to Cairo, but it may eren 
be said to the whole country, since all the merchandise con* 
veyed by the Nile, whether up, or down the stream, would 
be subjected to delays. 

Lastly, the Egyptian Government having undertaken, 
under penalty, to execute the Junction and Irrigating Canal 
in accordance with the estimates laid down in the project, 
it is far from probable that, in the place of this project, 
it would consent to undertake another work, undoubtedly a 
more costly one, together with all the works of art which its 
e:^ecution would entail. 

Several of these considerations, and especially the last, 
hdve decided the Commission, and they have referred the 
details of the Junction Canal to the Engineers, to whom its 
execution will be entrusted. 

Independently of the connexion which ' the Junction and 
Irrigating Canal will establish between Egypt and the Ship 
Canal, and the services it will render during the progress of 
the works, it is impossible to overlook the immense advan- 
tages which will accrue from the cultivation of the adjoin- 
ing land. But for the results of this cultivation, the 
Ship Canal would for ever remain in the midst of a desert. 
The fresh provisions, which will be so necessary for the ships 
on their passage, would be more difficult to procure, and 
would have to be brought from great distances at a con- 
siderable cost ; whereas, on the contrary, when the adjoining 
lands are cultivated, there would spring up, from the midst 
of the present barren regions, an industrious population, by 
whom all the resources of a fertile country could be devoted 
^0 supplies for the ships. ?for is there any cause to 
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SECTION XVI. 

DETAILS OF THE TRACK. 

We have already stated the motives by which we were 
influenced, in introducing certain modifications in the project, 
and how, while adopting it as regards a great portion of the 
course, we were induced to deflect the Canal from the original 
line 28i kilometres (17 miles 6| furlongs) westward, for the 
establishment of the embouchure in the Mediterranean. We 
propose to give here a complete table of the lines and 
curves composing this track. 

The direction of the two entrances at Suez and at Said, 
as we have described them, will be transversely to the 
direction of the prevailing winds. They will be broad 
enough to allow of all the necessary evolutions being 
easily performed by vessels, even of the largest size. The 
sharpest curve throughout the entire line of the Canal 
will be to the South, in the portion of the groimd 
preceding the Bitter Lakes. Following a straight line 
from Suez, the course of the Canal will make a very 
decided bend at this spot. Subsequently it will cross the 
Bitter Lakes in a direct line, and, after making a few slight 
curves, it will resume a straight course at El Guisr, and will 
continue on it as far as Said. On account of the navigation 
it was necessary to avoid sinuosities, and to exclude all 
curves except those of large radius. This course we have 
been enabled to adopt, favoured by the natural formation of 
the soil, as the table opposite will show: — 
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Designation. 



liength 

between 

each angle. 



Lcngtli 

of the 

Tangents. 



Length of 
Direct Line. 



Length of 
Curves. 



Radii. 



3842*00 met. |) 

.) !l 



(4201*61 yds.) 



From the sea to the startingl 
point of the first caxre / 

Ditto ditto 

12 Angle L, ie»» 28^ 00" (152*'\ 
31'3",Engl.) / 

Ditto ditto 

^ndmain line.--Fromthe|| 2414770 met. 
bead ofthegnlf to the smaller > 
bttsin J 

Ditto ditto 

74 Angle H., 138*01' 00" (124*»\ 
1^32") / 

Ditto ditto 



599*70 met. 



{ 



{ (655-83 yds.) 

{ 



. 



94 



113 



{ 



Third main Une.— Within thel 
smaller basin / 



Ditto 



ditto 



Angle in., 147* 08' 40" (132°\ 
2^32") / 



Ditto 



ditto 



Fourth main line.— End of the 
smaller baon 



) 



Ditto ditto 
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Angle IV., 162° 46' 00" (137*1 
lyiS'O J 

Ditto ditto 

Fifth main line.— Large basin | 
Ditto ditto 



8164*45 met 
(8917*71 yds.) 

{ 

:::: { 

7430*00 met. 
(8126*46 yds.) 

{ 

'Z. { 

13044*36 met. 
(14265*30 yds.) 



699*70 met. 
(655-83 yds.) 

) { 

3368*00 met. 
(3663-24 yds.) 



3368*00 met. 
(3683*24 yds.) 



{ 



8296*00 met. 
(3603*42 yds.) 



329500 met. 
(3603-42 yds.) 



3242*30 met. 
(364o'78 yds.) 



I • • • • 



{ 



20180*00 met. 
(•22063*85 yds.) 



• • • • » 1^ 



1491*45 met. 
(163105 yds.) 



{ 



2061*QP met. 

(2243-17 yds.) 



/ 208400 met. 
t (22 



(2279-06 yds.) 



Angle v., 129° 04' 20" (116°\ 
8'16") ...../ 

Ditto ditto 

Sixth main line.— Large basin | 

Ditto ditto 

173' Angle VI., 143° 30* 00" (133° I 
2^12'0: ) 

Ditto ditto 

Seventh main Ime.— Cill of 
Serapeom , 

Ditto ditto ... 



} 
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i^le yiL, 164° 44' 00 "(147° X 






Ditto 



ditto 



Eighth main line.— Sohiek\ 



2061*00 met. 
(2242*47 yds.) 



} 



} 



2636*60 met. 
(2773*92 yds.) 



{ 



llM-97 met. 
(1306*82 yds.) 



1491*46 met. 
(1631*05 yds.) 



6018*04 met. 
(6581*33 yds.) 



6500 met. 
(7108.4 yds.) 



8600*00 met. 
(9296*60 yds.) 



10600 met. 
(11482*80 yds.) 



3804*82 met. 
(4160-40 yds.) 



8456*85 met. 
(9248-41 yds.) 



10969*60 met. >t 
(11996*24 yds.) f 



2636-60 met. 
(2773*92 yds.) 



{ 

:;:::: { 

6379*50 met. 
(6976*62 yds.) 



{ 



3384-00 met. 
(3700*74 yds.) 



6790*30 met. 

JSmMek ) I (6332*27 yds.> 

Ditto ditto..... 





208 i^leVHL,167°40'00"(141°l 



{ 



237 



Ditto 



dttto 



Ninth main line. — From lake ') 
Ximaali ■<«.•• ■•••«•<.*....) 



Ditto 



ditto 



264 



Angle IX., 157° 12' 08" (141°\ 
24' 31") / 

Ditto ditto 

Tenth main line. — Cill of 
Ferdanne 

Ditto ditto... 



} 



Angle X., 156° 45' 00" (140?") 
48? 18") S 



{ 



13320*35 met. \ 
(14667*14 yds.) / 



3381*00 met. 
(3700*74 yds.) 



} 



{ 



2010-30 met. 
(2198*46 yds.) 



{ 



5048*00 met. 
(5521-58 yds.) 



{ 



995-20 met. 
(1077*42 yds.) 



2010*30 met. 
(2198*46 yds.) 



} 



{ 



1974*40 met. 
(2169*20 yds.) 



1974*40 met. 
(2169-20 yds.) 



{ 



{ 



4444*29 met. 
(4858*75 yds.) 



6597*36 met. 
(7214*87 yds.) 



1805-60 met, 
1974*60 yds.) 



{ 



Ditto 



ditto 



Eleventh mahi line.— To the) 

Mediterranean } 

Tho eleventh line passes 

28*600 met. (17 miles 6{ ftir. 

westward of Pelusiunu 



{ 

:::::: { 

10&i8-70 met. 
(1186414 yds.) 

::::: { 

44030*00 met. 
(48151*21 yds.) 



) 147966*86 



201650 met. 
(2205*26 yds.) 



2016-50 met. 
(2205-26 yds.) 



} 



{ 



2070*00 met. 
(2263-75 yds.) 



2070*00 met. 
(2263*76 yds.) 



} 



{ 



46610*80 



9329*45 met. 
(10202-68 yds.) 



{ 



6762*20 met. 
(739514 yds.) 



{ 



3996-81 met. 
(4370*91 yds.) 



• • « . Ik 



3697*91 met. 
C4044'08 yds.) 



3879-36 met. 
(4242*47 yd9.) 



41430*00 met. 
(45307*84 yds.) 



100816*05 



4057*07 met. 
(4^6*81 yds.) 



44216*82 



8000 met. 
(87488 yds.) 



5000 met. 
(5468 yds.) 



12000 met. 
(13127*2 yds.) 



15000 met. 
(16404 yds.) 



10000 met. 
(10936 yds.) 



10000 met. 
(10936 yds.) 



10000 met. 
(10936 yds.) 
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As regards cross-sections, ther hare been taken whererer 
the ground presented anj undolations, and they hare been 
extended, in some places, as far as 4,000 metres (4374'4 
jds.^ on each side of the Canal, so as to discoTer the points 
most favourable for excavation. It is by inyestigations of 
this nature that the most economical longitudinal section for 
the Canal has been arrived at. Although it has not been 
considered a necessary obligation to curtail expense, 
wherever it may be required for the perfect execation of the 
works, it is, nevertheless, of importance not to incur cost 
where it would be of little iLse, and it is bv these considera- 
tions that we have been gxiided in our choice of the lines 
definitively adopted. 

It will have been evident from the foregoing details that, 
for the most part, we have agreed with the Authors of the 
Project, and that, with the exception of the modification of 
the track through Lake Menzaleh, we have adopted their 
longitudinal and cross-sections, reducing only the dimensions 
of the Canal to proportions which appeared to us more suit- 
able, and which had the advantage, moreover, of being less 
costly. The modification in the last portion of the line was 
a consequence of the change of position of the opening of 
the Canal into the Gulf of Pelusium ; the recent soundings, 
which determined its adoption, not being previously in 
existence to lead the Authors of the project to a similar 
conclusion. 

There would be little advantage in giving a detailed 
enumeration of all the cross-sections of the ground, and we 
have contented ourselves with simply giving the longitudinal 
section of the Canal. The plans annexed to this Report 
exhibit the section of the jetties both at Suez and Pelusium ; 
and the statements in the several sections of this report will 
suffice to form a very clear conception of the general line 
<A' the Canal. 
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SECTION XVIL 



CUBICAL MEASUREMENT. 



The cubic content of the various works to be executed 
in the construction of the Ship Canal, has been calculated by 
the Engineers of his Highness the Viceroy, to whom will 
be entrusted the execution, in accordance with thfe dimen- 
sions laid down in the descriptive portion of this Report, and 
conformably with the plans annexed. 

The Earthworks have been divided into two classes : — 

The first includes all the material that can be removed by 
manual labour. 

The second the work which will have to be performed by 
dredging-machines. 

In order to establish this division, the results of the borings 
executed throughout the Isthmus, (a table of which is annexed 
to the present report,) have served as a basis. All the earfk 
situated below the level at which water was met with has 
been placed in the second category, but it is possible that a con- 
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siderable portion of thi.> earth may be excavated \titliout the 
a^is'ance of dredging- machines. It has been deemed pm- 
dent, however, to include them in the most difficult portions 
of the work to be executed, in order that the actual expense 
mav be less than the calculated amount. 

In order to facilitate and simplify* the calculations of the 
contents of the earthworks, ^vithout affecting the exactness 
of the definitive results taken in a mass, the groimd has been 
supposed to be horizontal along the line of each cross-section. 
Each surface of the section has been calculated at intervals 
of 10 centimetres (3 ft. 9 in.) beginning at a depth of 1 
metre of cutting, and when the depth of the excavation 
did not correspond exactly to a multiple, the section ap* 
proaching nearest has been taken* 

In other places different methods have been had recourse to. 

I'or the portion traversing the Bitter Lakes, commencing 
from Section No. 100 to 158, the gi'ound being at one time 
lower, at another higher, than the bottom of the canal, a mean 
measurement has been taken equal to loo metres (1*69 yds.), 
and the amount of material to be removed has been calculated 
according to the section constructed on this basis. 

The cubical contents of twenty-six dunes sand hills^ not 
marked in the longitudinal section have been added, amotmt- 
ing to 241*511 cubic metres (315-826 cubic yds.) 

Lastly, among the earthworks for the canal, has been 
classed the excavation which will be requisite in order to 
construct a basin, 500 metres (54680 yds.) in length, be- 
tween Port Said and Port Timsah. 
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The total cubical measurement of the earthworks for 
the canal itself amounts to 96,177,926 cubic metres 
(125,800,727 208 cubic yds.) 

As regards the Excavations to be executed for the construe^ 
tion of the jetties and for the inner basins, we have con- 
sidered it proper to state them separately, as they arc to be 
performed entirely by machinery and imder conditions differ- 
ing altogether from the dredging required for the canal. The 
total amount of stujBT to be removed by dredging amounts as 
follows: — 

For the harbour of SucB 3,800,000 cubic metres. 

For the harbour of Timsah.... 900,000 
For the harbour of Said 3,600,000 



8,300,000 (10,856,400 c. yds.) 

At the harbour of Suez, and that of Said, a portion of the 
material will be carried out into the sea. 

In order to ascertain, as nearly as possible, what portion 
of the excavations can be done by manual labour, the level 
at which water was found, in the boring operations, 
has been taken as a guide. The mean depth of this level 
Was found to be 3*87 metres (12 ft. 8*4 in.) above the water 
line of the Canal ; the level was taken, therefore, at four 
metres (13 ft. 1*5 in.), and the section has been con- 
structed upon this round number. All that is above this level 
is set down as to be removed by manual labour, and all 
below will be excavated by dredging. By this method 
it has been found, that the portion which was to be 
removed by hand, formed a mass of 46,000,000 cubic 
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metres (60,168,970*6 cubic yds.), that is, a little less than the 
total amount to be removed ; and the portion to be dredged 
under water 50,177,926 cubic metres (65,633,786 cubic yds.) 
These figures represent the maximum amounts, as no account 
has been taken of the shortening of the distances produced 
by the curves occurring in portions of the line, and the cal- 
culations have been made on the length of the main lines as 
though the canal were to follow all the angles of the projected 
track. 



SECTION XVIII. 



ANALYSIS OF PEICES. 



The determination of the Price of each description of labour 
is a matter of experience, and depends upon the localities 
where the works are executed. The Commission was, 
therefore, unable either to state what this should be, in each 
case, or to question the statements of others. It has con- 
sequently entrusted M. Mougel Bey, one of the Viceroy's 
Engineers, with the performance of this task, in conse- 
quence of the long experience acquired by him in the large 
dockyards of which he has had the management. The 
result of his labours has been adopted by the Commission 
and is subjoined to the Report. 
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tt mil be obserred, that two different prices are fixed 
for the rabble-work required at Port Said. The 
Commission are of opinion that the jetties of this port 
should be commenced with the materials derired from 
the neighbouring islands and from the coast of Asia, until 
a direct and easj communication be established with Suez 
and the quarries of Attaka. This communication could 
scarcely be ready before the end of the fourth year, at 
which period all the works at Suez would be completed, and 
the entire produce of the quarries in working at that point 
might be then applied to the completion of the works of 
Port Said. It has been supposed that one half of the 
work would be executed with materials from external sources, 
and the other half with materials from Attaka. 

The prices laid down in the Project of the Viceroy's 
Engineers haye undergone still further modifications, but 
we shall not enter here into details which will be found 
fully stated in another part of the report. There is, how- 
ever, one modification, of considerable importance, (to 
which we must allude. The Authors of the Project had 
estimated the cost of the carriage of materials at 3 centimes 
per ton per kilometre. One of the most honourable and 
influential firms of Paris engaged in undertakings has since 
proposed to contract for the carriage at 1^ centimes 
instead of 3 centimes. The cost of carriage would thus be 
reduced to one-half, and this cofistitutes a very important 
saying. 

In analysing the cost of the works, we must not overlook one 
essential point which characterises the whole of this special 
question. This is the Official Order (RiglementJ concerning 
the Fellahs to be employed as labourers by the Universal 
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Suez Canal Company. As native workmen are to constitute 
at least four-fifths of the entire hody of labourers employed 
in these works, — and if the Official Order be abided by, they 
will, no doubt, in reality compose nine-tenths of them, — ^it 
was important, in order to calcidate the cost of manual 
labour, that the rate at which these workmen could be em- 
ployed should be formally fixed. This necessity is met by 
the decree of the 20th of July, 1856. 

In order to form a just notion of the bearing of this 
decree it will be requisite to refer to the Charter of Con- 
cession itself. This act contains the assurance, that the 
Universal Company will have at its disposal as many work- 
men, whatever the number may be, as will be required for 
the execution of the enterprise. 

Article II. fixes, as we have just stated, the minimum 
proportion of native workmen who shall be constantly em- 
ployed upon the works. 

Article XXII. promises to the Company the loyal and 
unreserved concurrence of the Government and its officials. 
It places at the disposal of the Company the two principal 
Engineers of his Highness the Viceroy, upon whom will 
devolve with the direction of the works, the superintendence 
of the workmen, and the execution of the regulations relative 
to the general management. 

The practical application and determination of the con- 
ditions and clauses attached to the act of concession thus 
became, as regarded the Company, the guarantee of their 
best interests, and the prompt and economical completion 
of the works. It was requisite to obtain the assurance that 
such a number of vigorous workmen, inured to the climate. 
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would neyer be wanting, as could always be spared from the 
labours of agriculture, without injury to the country, and 
that there would be a maximum rate of wages, upon which 
might be based the estimates of the expense which we are 
called upon definitiyely to settle. 

Thanks to this decree, the Company will henceforward be 
assured of haying always as many labourers as the works 
will require, without the necessity of those wholesale 
migrations of European workmen which haye been alluded to 
as a physical difficulty and a political inconyenience. 

The ayerage rate of wages will be less by two-thirds than 
for similar undertakings in Europe; whilst the rate of 
payment to the Egyptian labourers will exceed by more than 
a third the ayerage price they haye hitherto receiyed for 
their labour in their own country. 

Independently of their wages in specie, healthy lodging 
and food are assured to the workmen. They will be, more- 
oyer, proyided gratuitously, with medical assistance, in 
cases of illness, and during its continuauce will receiye a 
daily allowance equal to one-half of their pay. 

These measures, which reflect the highest honour on the hu- 
manity of the Egyptian Goyemment, will haye the adyantage, 
as respects the estimates of the works of the canal, of fur- 
nishing us with a precise and perfectly-fixed basis of calcu- 
lation. They diyest our estimates of two of the most 
usual sources of error in determining the cost of an 
extensiye undertaking: failure of workmen and augmenta^ 
tion of the price of labour. 



SECTION XIX, 



ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURE, 



The estimated cost of the works of every description for the 
construction of the Canal across the Isthmus of Suez, set 
forth in detail in the annexed tables, is classed imder 
separate heads and according to the nature of thejwork* 
This analysis has been made, with the greatest care, by 
M. Mougel Bey, one of the Viceroy's Engineers. After 
arriving at the conviction, that there did not exist any 
omission, or error, in the calculations of M. Mougel Bey, 
the Commission have approved them. The Engineer in 
question has been many years resident in Egypt, and has the 
advantage of experience, having had the direction of im- 
portant public works in this country for upwards of twenty 
years. This, as a guarantee that the estimates proposed by 
him would approximate, as nearly as possible, to the actual 
expenditure. It is, moreover, a fortunate coincidence, that 
he should be one of the Engineers entrusted with the 
execution and direction of the works of the Ship Canal. 
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DESCRIPTION OF WORKS. 
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Bed of concrete on foundations 
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Light-houses, harbour lights, 1 
beacons / 

Working stock fox quarries,! 
tools, «c J 

Store-houses,building8,hospital8 

Total of works for eon- \ 
structing the canals/ 
Fixing the dams 



Cultivation of granted lands 

Electric telegraph 

Steam towing stock 



Careening and refitting dock . 

Total estimated er 
penditure 
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46,000,000 c. met. 

(eO.168,970'6 c. yds.) 

60,177.926 c. met. 

(66,633,786 c. yds.) 

486,864 c. met. 
(648.254-6 c. yds) 



0. m. 
8,600,000 

834,000. 

39,935 

102,606 
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30,820,000 fir. 

(£1,232,400) 

60,177,8^6 

(£2,007,117) 

8,970,912 

(£158,836 98. 7d.) 
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(£12,000) 
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860,000 

(£34,000) 

4.500,000 

(£180,000) 

12.019,622 

(£480^4 17s. 7d.) 

652,700 

(£22,108) 

1,940,280 

(£77,611 4«. Od.) 

440,231 
(£17,969 4fl. 9d.) 

481,180 
(£17,245 4m. Od.) 

816,112 
(£12,644 9s. 7d.) 

1,125,000 

(£46,000) 

464^120 

(£98,664 4b. Od. 

4,7600,000 

(£190,000) 

1,384,393 

(£56,375 14«, 4|d.) 

344,200 

(£13,768) 

1,335.939 

(£63,437 lU. 2id.) 

362,466 

(£14,469 8s. 9id.) 

39,660 

(£1,584 8s. Od.) 

432,984 
(£17,319 98. 6|d.) 
235,000 
(£9.400) 
600,000 
(£24,000) 
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(£60,000) 
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(£320,000) 
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85,368.838 fr. 
(£3,414.753 108. Od.) 



9,000,000 
(£360,000) 



21.069,076 
(£842,363) 



1,689,120 
(£63,564 4s. 4d.) 



8.649,562 
(£845,982 9s. 7d.) 



2,356,000 
(£93,400) 



128.000.595 
(£5,120,063 168. Od.) 



15.860,000 
(£634,000) 



140,861,598 fir. 
(£5,754,307 6s.) 
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The estimated expenditure, (including 15,850,000 francs for 
accessory works of a nature calculated to augment tiie profits 
of the enterprise,]) amounts therefore to fir.143,851,595 

To this figure must be added, in order to de- 
termine the actual expenditure — 

let. Expenses of administration, estimated at 

2| per cent, on the capital 3,578,164 

2nd. A siun for omissions and casualties, esti- 
mated at about 10 per cent, of the expen* 
diture, according to the estimates 14,570,241 



Grand total of expenditure for the works . . . .fr. 162,000,000 

or £6,480,000 sterling. 

In estimating the expenses of administration at 2} per 
cent, of the capital, we have followed the usage adopted in 
Europe. If, on the one hand, the salaries of the higher 
grade of officials are higher in Egypt, on the other, those of 
the inferior servants and workmen are much less. We have, 
consequently, with the Authors of the Project, regarded 
these differences as compensating each other. 

Fixing the amount for omissions and casualties, at 10 per 
cent, of the estimates, has, in our opinion, left a large margin 
for contingencies. The simplicity of the arrangements for 
executing the project renders it almost impossible that any 
important omission should have been made. A Canal to be 
excavated in a soil, the nature of which is thoroughly ascer- 
tained and which appears to be very favourable for the un- 
dertaking, the construction of jetties upon shores where the 
sea is never rough, constitute works which from their very 
pharacter do not admit the possibility of any serious mistake. 
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The only portion of the works exhibiting a prospect of un- 
foreseen contingencies — the Junction and Irrigation Canal — 
is to be executed by contract on penalties, for a fixed sum of 
9,000,000 fr. by the Egyptian Government. 

The grand Total of the expenses for the works of the 
Canal, therefore, and for all the accessory works connected 
therewith,amountsaltogether to 162,000,000fr. (£6,480,000). 
This leaves a difference, (as compared with the company's 
capital fixed at 200,000,000 fir. (£8,000,000), of 38,000,000 fr. 
(£1,620,000), which is thus appropriated: — 

1. To the payment of five per cent, on the capital during 
the execution of the works. 

2. To the formation of accessory establishments, destined 
to augment the profits of the company. 

In order to calculate the amount of interest payable to the 
shareholders up to the period when the undertaking will 
return a profit, it is necessary to estimate the annual increase 
and expenditure for the duration of the works, l^ese anti- 
cipations not admitting of more precise details than those 
given in the project, we may calculate Toughly, that the 
piiym^tit bf interest on paid-up capital, after deducting the 
rifev^nue, win absorb about oo/e-haHf of the availid}le sum of 

.»8,O0O,'OO0fr: (£1,520,000.) 

'■.■--'<. . . 

• Tliid gen^ar estimate of the expenditure required ibr 

^e^ekedution of the project will, in all probabilityv.not 

*^be ^t!eAeA} it is based upon the detailed eslimalfs 

* dtawti lip by M. Mougel Bey, and approved of by the 

Coihifiission. i 

K 
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The estimates, appended to our report, are divided into 
nine chapters, under the following heads : — 1st, Earthworks ; 
2nd, Rubble foundations in the sea; 3rd, Concrete masonry; 
4th, Masonry of jetties ; 5th, Parapets ; 6th, Quay walls ; 
7th, Auxiliary junction and irrigation canal ; 8th, Cultiva- 
tion of gp*anted land; 9th (and lastly,) Miscellaneous ex- 
penses—and under this general head are comprised, a first- 
class lighthouse; two harbour lights and two beacons; a 
careening dock at Timsah; a building yard; storehouses, 
buildings, hospitals, stables, &c. ; a temporary landing-place 
and harbour at Said; an electric telegraph, with two wires, 
along the entire course of the Ship Canal; the working stock 
of the quarries, and the purchase of tools for the workmen ; 
the stock for steam-towing with two chains, one for the up, 
the other for the down-stream, track, &c. 

The cost of the earthworks is 91,372,926 irwic9 
(£3,654,917,) of itself constituting nearly two-thirds of the 
total expenditure. 

The rubble foundations in the sea for the jetties of Suez 
and Said form the largest item of expenditure next to the 
the earthworks, and amount to nearly 17,000,000 francs 
(£680,000.) 

Next follow the auxiliary canal and the cultiyatipn of 
the granted land. These two items of expenditure ai« esti- 
mated at 9,000,000 francs (£360,000,) the first; and 
9,600,000 francs (£384,000,) the second. 



SECTION XX. 



MATERIALS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 

THE HABBOURS. 



Ix has been shown by the analysis of the borings executed 
at various points of the Isthmus, that no hope oould be 
entertained of obtaining either beds of rock, or detached 
blocks, along the course of the canal. The imperfectly- 
formed stones found at Soheik Ennedek, previously alluded 
to, are absolutely unavailable for any sea works. They could 
only be used for the pitching the banks. 

The only natural source of material which the Engineers 
will find at hand is the mountain of Attaka, situated to the 
S.W. of Suez, and not fiir from the sea. This resource is 
of considerable extent, and must be largely made use of. 
There will not be any land carriage ; barges will be 
loaded at a temporary landing-place and will convey the 
material wherever it may be required. 

We are impressed with the belief, that after some 
further search and a more careful examination, Attaka 
will be found to yield stone capable of being used for the 
masonry of the crown and parapet. But, supposing the 
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quarries of Attaka should not yield the stone required, it is 
certainly to be obtained on the Arabian coast, at the other 
side of the roadstead, in the quarries of M'Salem, which 
have been long in work. These quarries are from 10 to 
12 kilometres (6 to 7^ miles) from the shore. The stone 
obtained from them is used for a variety of works at Suez. 
Even if the carriage was from a somewhat greater distance 
and more costly, it is certain that the stone thus obtained 
would be of good quality* 

There is, therefore, no difficulty to be anticipated as to 
the means of construction of the harbour and jetties of Suez. 

The materials derived from Attaka might also serve for 
the stone-pitching along that portion of the banks of the 
canal, about 10 kilometres (5 miles) in length, between 
Suez and the Bitter Lakes, where this precaution would 
probably be requisite. The entire tract of ground tra- 
versed by the canal at this part of the Isthmus extends, 
as before said, to about 20 kilometres (I2| miles). 
The subsoil throughout is clay, but this clay varies in 
compactness and the degree to which it is mixed with sand. 
Prudence, therefore, points out the necessity of protecting it 
with a stone pitching wherever any errosion, or imdermining 
of the banks might be anticipated from the action of the 
cun'ent. 

Were any other works necessary beyond the operation of 
dredging, either at the entrance of the canal into the Bitter 
Lakes, or for the point of its emergence therefrom, the mate- 
rials furnished by the quarries of Attaka might again be 
usefully employed ; for the water will be admitted as soon 
as possible and the carriage would be easy. 
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For the works of the port of I'imsah, and more especially 
for those of Port Said, it would be impossible, at least at 
an early period, to think of obtaining materials from the 
quarries of Attaka, or of M' Salem. There would be no 
communication open, and it would be out of the question to 
wait until it were completed, for the commencement of the 
works of Port Said. As regards the works of the port 
of Timsah, use will be made as far as possible, of the Junc^ 
tion Canal, which will, in the second year, have reached Suez. 

For Port Said recourse must be had to other means. The 
only course open is to seek the materials required in 
some of the neighbouring islands, where they are to be 
procured of the finest quality, within convenient reach 
of the sea and at little cost. We allude to the islands of 
Cyprus, Khodes, Scarpanto, &c. The coast of Asia might 
offer similar resources. These islands are, it is true, situated 
at some little distance ; but an operation of the kind, when 
imposed by the necessity of the case, is no extraordinary 
occurrence, nor one beyond the sphere of habitual practice. 
The jetty of Malamocco was constructed entirely of rough 
blocks brought from the quarries of Istria, at a distance of 
thirty leagues on the other side of the Adriatic. In Holland, 
every stone employed in the Helder and other sea works 
has to be brought all the way from Norway. In the par- 
ticular case now engaging our attention, there would be 
less difficulty than may be imagined. The small blocks may 
be brought by ordinary merchant vessels. The large blocks 
would be transported by vessels of a special character, con- 
structed on a system most favourable for the operation of 
loading and unloading the stone. 

If it were not that the coast of the Gulf of Pelusium is 
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devoid of every material that might serve for the construc- 
tion of the jetties, we should not have recourse to this ex- 
pedient. But not only does it yield no stone proper for 
masonry, but even the rough material for rubble-work, or 
pebbles for concrete are equally absent. The soil consists 
entirely of the fine sand along the shore, or the muddy sedi- 
meiit luicumulated from the alluvium of the Nile. It 
occurred to us, indeed, to employ the stone obtainable from 
Toura near Cairo, and that of Mohattan, which might be 
brought by the Damietta branch. But the insufficient depth 
and the variable condition of the bog hazes would always 
render this resource very precarious and there should be no 
risk of an interruption to the works when once they are 
commenced. 

We are, moreover, sensible of the high value which at- 
taches to a means of execution, from the nature of which the 
construction of the Canal would be placed out of the reach 
of all chances of interference from external occurrences. 
No doubt it would be better to draw the materials from 
Egypt herself, and not to seek any assistance from without. 
There is no lack of them in the country, and it is well known 
what treasures of this description it contains. But the con- 
veyance of these materials is rendered impossible during the 
season of low water, or at least the difficulties, as has been 
shown, are almost insurmountable. The Commission, there- 
fore, cannot act otherwise than refer the whole matter to 
the Engineers, who will be charged with the direction of 
the works upon the ground. It recommends them, in a 
general manner, to take every advantage of local resources : 
of the Nile, such as it actually affords ; of the Junction and 
Irrigation Canal, which will be shortly completed ; and of 
the Grand Ship Canal itself, as by degrees the several por- 
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tions, being successively finished, become in any way avail- 
able for the purposes in view. Men of skill, attentive to 
every circumstance of the case, will know how to derive 
advantage from all these resources, either simultaneously, or 
successively, as emergencies arise. 

All that can be said here is, that the construction of the 
port of Said, although somewhat costly, is not of a nature to 
justify the fears which have been entertained. With still 
better reason, may we assert as much of the Inland Port of 
Timsah, to which materials will easily be brought, by the 
Junction Canal, so soon as it shall be completed. As 
regards this portion of the works, the case is evident beyond 
all doubt. But, in respect of Port Said, it would always 
be a source of apprehension^ that if the materials were 
brought from Bgypt, a number of transhipments would he 
neceseai^; whereas, dtawing them from the Gi'eek Archi- 
pelago, or the Adriatic coast, the whole carriage would be 
by water, and the conditions would be such as could be 
calculated beforehand. 



SECTION XXI. 



ESTIMATED COST FOR THE MAINTENANCE 

OF THE SHIP CANAL. 



The International Commission would not have considered 
its mission fully discharged, had it not sought to determine 
approximatively the cost for the maintenance of the Canal. 

The cost for keeping up the Ship Canal may be classed 
under ^ve heads: — 1. The two Entrances; 2. The Canal, 
properly so called ; 3. The Engineering works ; 4. The Light- 
houses; 5. The Officials and Servants; 6. Miscellaneous 
expenses. 



1. — The Two Entra7ices, 



An attentive study of the movement to which the sand 
along the coast is subject, has proved that no fears need be 
entertained of the silting-up of the harbour of Said, and that 
this port would exist, under more favourable conditions than 
any other port hitherto created on the shores of the Mediter- 
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ranean, as for instance — Cette, Barcelona, Malamocco, &c. 
If, nevertheless, we admit, what is an almost impossible even- 
tuality, viz., that its situation will be that of the worst of these 
ports, Cette : it will be found that the total quantity of silt 
to be removed annually will amount to 100,000 cubic 
metres (109,363 yds.), equivalent to an expenditure of 
100,000 fr. (£4,000) for the maintenance of the port of Said. 

As regards the port of Suez, the stability of the seashore 
here can be called in question by none ; and it is very pro- 
bable that this stability, the, natural consequence of the 
character of the shore, and the regimen of the sea in the road- 
stead, will not be appteciably altered by the establishment of 
jetties. To make allowances for unforeseen emergencies, the 
maximum amount of silting may be taken at 30,000 metres 
(32,808 yds.), corresponding to an expenditure of 30,000 fr. 
(£1,200). 

Thus, the total expenditure under this head will be under 
1 30,000 fr. (£5,200). 



2. — The Canal y properly so-called. 

We have here only to deal with the question of maintaining 
the Canal at its proper depth, repairing banks, towing- 
paths, &e. 

If we take the canals of France as a point of comparison, 
and from among these select the canal from the Mame to the 
Rhine, as that which absorbs the largest amount for mainte- 
nance, we shall find the cost of maintenance to be at the 
rate of 1 fr. per ni^tre (8f d. per yd.) of its length ; and of 
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this, the proportion for earthworks and dredging is only 
0*20 fr. If we consider the cost of maintenance to be in 
proportion to the section, the cost for keeping up the Ship 
Canal will be at the rate of 5 fr. 33c. per m^tre of its length 
(3b. 11 5d. per yd.) 

If we pass from the canals of France to those of Lorn- 
bardy, which exist under conditions more nearly approaching 
those of the Ship Canal, being perfectly open and presenting 
foils of as much as 1*50 metres per kilometre (1 in 1,000) 
as is observed in the Naviglio Grande, the section of which, 
moreover, is at certain points 200 metres (218*73 yds.), and 
on a general average 40 metres (43*745 yds.), it will be seen 
that the expenditure for maintenance is 0*48 fr. per running 
m^tre (4d. per yd.) ; and, comparing the sections of these 
canals to that of the Ship Canal, it will be found that the 
cost of maintenance for the latter would be 5*95 fr. perm^tre 
in length (4s. 4d. per yd.). 

Finally, if we examine what has occurred for the last 
fourteen years with respect to the Ship Canal in North Hol- 
land, which is 7b J kilometres in length (48 miles), we shall 
find that the annual expense, amounting on an average to 
391,221 f. 60c. (£15,648 17 3j) is distributed as follows:— 

1. Engineering Works 149,904 f. 30 c. 

(£5,936 3s. 5ld.) 

2. Dredging, Earthworks, &ic . , 196,564 f. 20 c. 

(£7,862 lis. 4id.) 

3. Salaries, Wages, &c 44,753 f. 10 c. 

(£1,790 2s. 5|d.) 

391,221,60 fr. 
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The maintenance of the Canal itself, therefore) amounts 
altogether to 2-50 per nmning metre (Is. 9fd. per yard). 

The breadth of this work, which is preserved with the 
greatest care, is 37'67 metres (41*19 yds.), and its depth below 
the water-line 6 metres (6*56 yds.) By comparing the 
sections with each other, the figure arrired at for the cost of 
maintenance, is 7*08 f. per mdtre. As this is the highest 
figure of any yielded by a comparison with other canals^ it 
is the one we have adopted ; and as the length of the Ship 
Canal is 147 kilometres 956 metres firom the commencement 
of the Suez jetty to that of the other at Said, the annual 
expenditure to be set down under the seccmd head is 
1,047,528 ir. (£41,901 28. 4|d.) 



3. — Engineering Works. 



Rubble Foundations for the Jetties, — Jetties constructed With 
artificial blocks of from 10 to 15 cubic metres (13-08 to 19*62 
cubic yards) have never, up to the present time, required 
any expense for their maintenance, as blocks of this 
kind are not moved by the force of the waves. As ^regards 
jetties constructed with rough natural blocks, nothing very 
precise is known, as to the expenditure required tot their 
maintenance. The cost for maintenance depends oil the 
dimensions and weight of the materials used in the structure, 
as well as the force of the waves. 

Thus, at Algiers, before the works were constructed 
with artificial blocks, the footing of the dykes forming the 
quays had to be filled in afresh eVery yea^ ; whereas, at Bar- 
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celona, the jetties made of natural blocks of 1 metre cube to 
1'50 (1*308 to 1-962 cubic yards) only require fresli filliug 
at rare intervals, and to an inconsiderable extent. 

It is believed that sufficient allowance will be made for 
all eventualities, taking into consideration the conditions 
under which the jetties will be established, if the fresh 
filling in required annually be estimated at 1 m^tre cube 
(1*308 cubic yards) for 5 metres in length of the Said jetty, 
and 10 metres of the one at Suez. The quantity to be sup- 
plied yearly, therefore, will be — 

At Port Said, 1,200 cubic metres of blocks, 

at 10-80 fr 12,960 fr. 

At Suez, 380 cubic metres 2,375 



15,335 fr. 
(£613 8s.) 



As regards the masonry of the jetties, it 
may be asserted, that in the climate of 
Egypt works of masonry will continue 
unaltered for an indefinite period. A 
few slight repairs only will be required 
from time to time. Setting down the an- 
nual cost at 1*50 fr. per metre of the 
jetty's length, will provide a wide margin 
for all required repairs. For this item, 

therefore, the cxj)enditure will be 24,500 fr. 

(£980) 

The quay walls require very little repair- 
ing, for they are constantly under water, 
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and an iimmla tiop is fomied cm tboir 
em&ce of snuH diell-fislu which pie- 
rares them form indefiiiite pciiodL It 
is, however, expedient to set them down 
among the items in die costs for main- 
tenanee, and 1 fr. per metre in length has 
heen considered sofficient, making in aU • 2,800 fir* 

(£112) 

As regaids the pnTements of the qfuays, the 
cost of maintenanoe will tbij, according 

to the traffic, the fonn and weight of the 
yehides naed, and the materials of which 
the paTement is onnpoeed. Tsldng 3 50 
per m^tre in length as the ayerage figure 
for the annual cost will faring ns, we 
belieTe, near the truth. This would 

amount annually to 44,100fr. 

(£1.764) 

86,735 fr. 
Total Expenditure for Works of Art (£3,469 8b.) 

4. — Liffht Bouses. 

For a lighthouse of the first class, the annual expenditure 
reckoned for maintenance is about 3,000 fr. (£120) ; and for 
a harbour-light 700 fr. (£28). 

As there wiU be two lighthouses of the first 
class, and four harbour-lights, the expen- 
diture under this head will be , . 8,000 fr. 

(£852) 
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Staff. 

As a basis to estimate the cost of the staff 
of servants and officials, the example of 
the North Holland Canal has been taken, 
which canal is very efficiently maintained 
under circumstances very nearly similar 
to those of the Suez Canal. The expen- 
diture for the staff amounts to 44,753 fr. 
(£1,790 28.) for a length of 78,500 metres, 
making 0*57 (5d.) per metre. The Ship 
Canal being 147,956 metres in length, the 
expenditure under this head would be . . 84,885 &. 

(€8,373 8s.) 



Miscellaneous Expenses, 



Among the miscellaneous expenses must be set down — 

1 . The Canal of Communication, the cost of 
which is reckoned at 1 fr. per running 
metre, the same as that of the canal from 

the Mame to the Rhine, making 128,600 fr. 

(£5,140 8s.) 

2. The Water-Course for Irrigation, set 

down at 0*50 fr., in all 43,500 fr. 

(£1,740) 

3. The Careening Dock 10,000 fr. 

(£400) 
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4. The Building- Yards and Workshops. . . . 6,000 fr. 

(£240) 

5. The Dockyard, Storehouses, Hospitals, 

Stables, &c 25,000 fr. 

(£1,000) 

213,100 fr. 
(£8,520 8s.) 

1. The two Entrances of the Canal 180,000 fr. 

(£5,200) 

2. Dredging and Earthworks l,047,528fr. 

(£41,901 28. 4|d.) 

3. Engineering Works » 86,735 fr. 

(£3,469 88.) 

4. Lighthouses and Beacons ....•• 8,800 fr. 

(£352) 

«. Staff. 84,335 fr. 

(£3,373 8s.) 

6. Miscellaneous Expenses .•.•••••..•••• 213,100 fr. 

(£8,524) 

1,570,498 fr. 
(£62,819 18s. 4d.) 
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SECTION XXII. 



CONCLUSION. 



After pursuing all the foregoing investigations, we have 
now arrived at the conclusion of our task, and it only 
remains to terminate, by a general Summary, this long 
Report, which brings to a close the Mission confided to us 
by His Highness, Mohammed Said, Viceroy of Egypt, and 
M. Ferd. de Lesseps, Concessionary of the Suez Canal. 

In determining the several conditions of the Grand Ship 
Canal, destined to unite the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, and to yield a passage to the commerce of the world, 
we were exposed to commit one of two faults — either doing 
too much, or too little : attempting a gigantic enterprise, 
or restricting ourselves to works of inadequate extent. 
One or the other of these errors would have been equally 
fatal, and it was incumbent on us never to lose sight, 
either of the general interests of civilization, which this 
project must advance to an immense degree, or of the 
private interests of the Company proposing to undertake 
its execution. 
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We are led to believe, after mature examination, that we 
have remained within the proper limits, and have not ex« 
ceeded a true statement of matters, either in one sense or 
the other. A canal of from 80 to 100 metres in width, with a 
depth of eight metres, — ^not provided with locks at either en- 
trance, — ^not liable to any dangerous currents — extending to a 
length of about 30 leagues — ^with vast and secure harbours 
at its two extremities — certain of preservation and easy of 
maintenance — opening into two roadsteads of indefinite 
extent : a Canal, such as this, appears to us to satisfy all the 
actual exigencies of navigation. It is even probable that 
for a long period, it will be found adequate to all the 
requirements of the future. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in the conditions we have laid down which would 
militate against any further extension being given to the 
undertaking, should such be deemed necessary. 

In immediate connexion with the Canal, we have not ne- 
glected the subject of its approaches. Access to it will be 
&cilitated to the utmost by such lighting of the coast as 
that we have demanded. 

The two seas, united by the Suez Canal, will present no 
species of danger or difficulty likely to be seriously formidable 
in the eyes of mariners. As regards one of these seas, the 
only objection is that it has been but little navigated, and 
therefore is little known; the other is in a similar pre- 
dicament as respects that particular portion of its shores at 
which the canal will open. 

We are, therefore, assured, as far as concerns the navi- 
gation taking its course annually roimd the Cape of Good 
Hope, that it may adopt with great advantage, and in full 
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security, the new path, offered to it by the Suez^koal, and 
which is abeady marked out in the line of postal eommu- 
nication England has established. 

As regards the interests of the Company, whidiit was our 
duty to protect with equal solicitude, we believe that- these, in 
like manner, have not been lost sight of. The works pro- 
posed by us are not characterized by any peculiar features^ 
which withdraw them from the ordinary sphere of < engineer- 
ing art and science, nor are they exposed to any dangerous 
eyentuality. All the elements composing them are known, 
and have been studied in the minutest details, as is 
testified by the length of this report. The Grand Ship 
Canal joining the two seas will far from absorb the stun 
which, with a wise prudence, has been fixed as the Com- 
pany's capital. Our colleagues had, in submitting the 
summary of the results of their investigation to the Viceroy, 
assured him, that the total expenditure would not exceed 
^00,000,000 fr. (£8,000,000). Our calculations, rendered as 
^xact as possible, demonstrate clearly that they were 
not mistaken. The total expenditure will amount to 
only 162,000,0000 fr. (£6,480,000), leaving 38,000,000 fr. 
(£1,520,000), at least as an available fund, either for the 
payment of interest during the. execution of the works, or for 
ulterior improvements. 

The carrying a Canal across the Isthmus of Suez is, there- 
fore, a work of far greater importance, from the objects it is 
to efiect, than from the outlay with which. it will be attended. 
It is evident, that an expenditure of 200,000,000 fr. 
(£8,000,000), devoted to the execution ofthis csanal, wouTd'be 
within the resources of any one of the wealthy nations how 
accomplishing, imder our eyes, so many marvellous railway 
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enterprises, infinitely more difficult and costly. That sum 
will amount to a mere trifle, divided among the nations 
directly interested in the undertaking — yIz,, England, France, 
Austria, Holland, Piedmont, Italy, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, 
the Ottoman Empire, and the United States. We are ab- 
solyed, however, from dealing with mere suppositions : the 
readiness with which capital has been offered even without 
a public appeal on the part of the Concessionary, proves 
satisfactorily that it will not be found wanting to the 
execution of an enterprise, presenting itself to the civilised 
world with so high a claim to their estimation derived 
from its character of utility and perfect practicability. 

For our own parts, we, whose aid in advancing the enter- 
prise has been purely of a scientific nature, believe our- 
selves to be fully justified in declaring, as did our colleagues 
when visiting the locality, that the execution of the 
canal joining the two seas, imder the conditions to which 
we restrict it, is not a matter of difficulty and that its suc- 
cess can admit of no doubt. In our opinion, therefore 
— ^viewing it in the light in which we are bound to receive it 
—no serious obstacles oppose a junction between the two 
seas. The work will be one of some years* duration, but 
there are not any insurmountable natural impediments. 

Our pleasure has been so much the livelier in con- 
tributing, within the measure to which we were called upon 
to assist, to the realization of this work of civilization and 
humanity, that the most significant and weighty facts are 
daily coming to light, proving, more and more clearly, 
how urgent is the need for this work, in the present state of 
the world's international relations. Immense changes are 
taking place in naval affairs from the progressive results of 
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the applicatioa of mecbanios and new modes of construction. 
Steam has almost entirely superseded the use. of sails in 
vessels of war ; the screw is, from this day forth, the principal 
motive-power employed in them, being at once the safest 
and the most regular in its action. This transformation is 
now almost entirely complete in the navy of England ; it will 
shortly be equally so in the navies of other nations, who will 
not consent to continue without so valuable an advajatage> 
and thus voluntarily submit to a dangerous inferiority. 

The transformation now, as we have said, almost com- 
plete as respects the navy, cannot be long retarded in tbe 
merchant service, although it will necessarily be slower. 
The interests involved in commercial specidations are those 
of individuals — or, at least, they are divided among a number 
of separate parties : there is no supreme and common 
authority to bring about simultaneously, and within a brief 
period, such costly changes, however indispensable. Only 
by degrees, therefore, will the mercantile navy carry out 
this transformation in the mechanical means it employs, 
which, in their present state, must be considered imperfect, 
and unfit to be retained, except for the more restricted re- 
quirements of coast trading. Already on all sides radical 
modifications are being eflPected, and no private company 
called upon to establish a new service, or to repair the 
stock of one formerly existing, fails to introduce steam 
power. Even the least costly merchandise, if in great 
demand, is conveyed in screw-ships. We may cite for ex- 
ample, coal, which, along the coasts of England, is now 
rarely otherwise carried. The freight in these cases, taking 
time into consideration, is below what woidd be demanded in 
sailing vessels. For more distant voyages, the changes are 
no less considerable ; and there are companies in Liverpool 
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'Vi'hose cbdrges foir freight in BOrew-ships to Constantinople are 
'the same as those which sailing vessels are forced to ask. 

The naval officers, forming part of this Commission, are 
tmanimous in the adoption of these views ; they believe that 
even before the* canal joining the two seas can be completed, 
the mercantile navy will have nndergone a complete revolution, 
which is'now being accomplished piecemeal. We are equally 
persuaded that these anticipations are well founded. 

May it not therefore be asked : — Will the commercial 
shipping, at present passing round the Cape of Good 
Hope, continue to perform a voyage twice the length, 
through dangerous though well-known seas, when the 
possibility is presented of striking out a route half the 
length, better known, as regards a portion of its extent, than 
the former, and much less dangerous as regards the whole 
passage? The only objection of any weight, it has been 
possible to urge against the Suez route, is, that sailing 
ships would meet* considerable difficulties in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and^of Bab-el-Mandeb. These difficulties, 
be it said, are greatly exaggerated. But under the hy- 
pothesis we have assumed, and which is already nearly 
half converted into a reality, all these objections naturally 
feu to the ground. Where sails would be found to fail, 
the screw from this time forth, without the least trouble, 
can be made to overcome all obstacles, be they the currents 
of Gibraltar, or the monsoons of Bab-el-Mandeb. The 
mails travel very regularly, backwards and forwards, 
between Southampton and Alexandria in thirteen days, 
and are but little longer on the journey from Suez 
to Bombay. Nay more ! clippers with the auxiliary screw, 
have performed the run from Melbourne to Liverpool in 
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two months. They would have required still less time 
had they come by the Red Sea, the Suez Canal being open. 
The British Admiralty has already so far testified its 
appreciation of the advantages of this route that, in a 
recent contract for the conveyance of the Australian mails, 
the leading obligation imposed on the Contractors was, that 
the mails should be taken by Suez, as are those for India and 
China. There is this to be noted, however, that the Admiralty 
refused to bind itself for more than five years, not with- 
out some anticipation, it may fairly be surmised, that, 
even at the end of so brief a term, changes of such 
importance might be brought about, as that the prospect of 
them, even now, rendered it desirable not to alienate its 
entire freedom of action. 

But, even setting aside this hypothesis, which, as we have 
said, is nevertheless daily growing into a fact, it is evident, 
that for sailing vessels, as they at present exist, it would be 
an incalculable advantage to be able to shorten their voyage 
by one-half, even though they should occasionally require 
the assistance of steam- tugs, — of which an adequate supply 
could be ensured, as at the Straits of Gibralter in 1847, — and 
liave to take advantage of the favourable season in the 
Indian seas as respects the monsoons. 

From all the above considerations it follows, that the opening 
of the Suez Canal, already rendered necessary by the present 
and progressive development of the relations between Europe 
and Asia, will daily become more and more important. 

The time is not distant when the mercantile navy, in its 
transformed state for the performance of long voyages, will 
demand the opening of this new route, attended with such 
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great facilities and so much profit. The Suez Canal will 
not hasten this transformation, but, on the contrary, a large 
body of screw shipping sprung into existence will necessitate 
the removal of this barrier. It is not possible that so insig- 
nificant an obstacle as this tract of perfectly level ground, 
scarcely 30 leagues across, should continue much longer a 
hindrance to so certain and profitable a result. 

It is not our province to judge what motives may have 
retarded the execution of a work of this character. But 
we believe we are only echoing the universal opinion in 
saying that all delay is to be deplored when once a well- 
matured opinion on the subject has been formed. Our 
object has been to enlighten, in so far as in us lay, the 
Governments and Nations of the world ; with all confidence, 
we submit to them the final results of our inquiry. May 
our labours hasten the moment when all impediments, other 
than those existing in the actual nature of things, shall be 
removed and when the artificial Bosphorus at Suez may be 
thrown open to the navies of all nations. 

F. W. CONRAD, 
President of the Interrmtionid Comtimeion. 



LIEUSSOU, ] ^,,,,^^„.,, 

CHARLES MANBY, j '^«^'^^'«'^^*- 



Ports, December, IS 56. 



REGULATIONS FOR THE FELLAH 

WORKMEN. 



(^Extract from " VIsthme de Suez,*' Journal de V Union des 
Deux Mers. No. 5, 25tli August, 1856.) 



The Act of Concession for the Suez Ship Canal contains the 
implicit assurance that the Universal Company should have 
at its disposal ail the workmen necessary for the execution 
of the enterprise. 

Article II. sets forth, that in all cases four-fifths at least 
of the workmen employed shall be Egyptians. 

Article XXII. promises to the Company the loyal and entire 
concurrence of the Government and of its functionaries. It 
attaches to the Company the two chief Engineers of his 
Highness the Viceroy, who shall be charged with the direc- 
tion of the works, with the supervision of the workmen, and 
with the execution of the regulations respecting the mode of 
conducting the works. The practical application of the 
principle, and the determination of the conditions and clauses 
attached to its execution, constitute one of the most essential 
points of the Company's interests, and the most solid guarantee 
for the prompt and economical achievement of the works. 

It was important that the Commission should be assured 
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that during the progress of the works a sufficient number of 
vigorous workmen, inured to the climate and whose services 
were always available, should not be wanting, and that a max* 
imum rate of wages should be fixed to ensure the regularity 
and hondjide character of the estimates, which the Engineers 
of the International Commission are about to present in 
full detail. It was also necessary that, for the complete 
security of the works, a great concentration of orderly, 
disciplined, and healthy workmen, adequate to all emer- 
gencies, and such as to present reciprocal advantages to the 
interests of labour on one side, and of capital on the other, 
should be obtained. It is with this object that, on the 
20th July last, his Highness Mohammed Said kindly placed 
in my hands the decree, to which I have deemed it proper 
to give publicity, in order to inspire confidence before- 
hand in all interests, and to answer- many objections which 
have been made as to the facility of execution of the canal 
joining the two seas. Thanks to this act, the Company will 
be henceforth certain of having at its disposal the number of 
workmen which the engineers in chief may judge necessary, 
without causing those wholesale transmigrations of European 
workmen to which we should never have been compelled to 
have recourse, but in which certain faultfinders have fancied 
a practical difficulty and a political inconvenience would be 
found. 

In the interest of the Company, the tariff of wages will be 
two -thirds less than that of similar enterprises in Europe. 

In the interest of the workpeople, it will exceed by more 
than one-third the average mte of the daily pay which they 
have, up to the present time, obtained in Egypt. 

Independently of wages in specie, healthy abodes and ratioius 
are guaranteed to tbe workmen, as well as an asylum and 
gratuitous me4ical attendance, m case of slackness or injx^,. 
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Moreover, the sick or the wounded will reeeive a daily 
allowance equiyalent to half their pay. We believe it is 
the first time this measure of foresight and humanity 
has been systematically introduced into workshops, even in 
Europe. 

The solicitude shown in this important circumstance by 
his Highness the Viceroy, in favour of the labouring classes, 
hitherto too much neglected in the East, and the guarantees 
exacted to protect and succour them, wiU present to the minds 
of those who know the ancient manners of the East, the 
highest proof of the progress, which, under the generous 
impulses of his Highness Mohammed Said, Egypt is making 
towards the ideas and civilization of the West. This prince, 
as well versed in the tenets of his religion as in the sciences 
of Europe, knows that the Mussulman law is not opposed to 
progress ; and he often says that it is bad Governments and 
the antiquated manners and customs of the East, rather than 
the laws, which require reform. 

Indeed, that book which has proclaimed charity as the 
principal rule of life, and where it is said that the best man 
is he who does the most good to his kind, will never stand up 
as an obstacle to the application of measures which the most 
advanced civilization may counsel. 

FERD. DE LESSEPS. 



REGULATION. 



We, Mohammed Said Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, being 
desirous to ensure the Execution of' the Works of' the Suez 
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Stdp Canal, to ptoYide for the good Treatment of the 
Egyptian Workmen who will be employed on them, and to 
watch over at the same time the intereats of the Landowners, 
Cultiyators, and CkmixactorB of the country, have eataUiahed, 
in concert with M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, as president and 
founder of the Uniyeraal Company of the said Canal, the 
following Arrangements : — 

Art. I. The Workmen to be employedon the works of the 
Company shall be supplied by the Egyptian Goyemment, 
according to the demands of the Chief Engineers, and in 
proportion as they are needed. 

Art. n. The Pay allotted to the Workmen shall be fixed 
according to the average rate paid for private works, viz., 
two piastres and a-half to three piastres per day, exclusive 
of rations, which shall be delivered in kind by the Company 
to the value of one piastre. 

Labourers under twelve years of age wiU only receive one 
piastre and a full ration. 

fiations in kind will be distributed. daily, or every two or 
three days, in advance; and in cases when it can. he ascer* 
tained that workmen requesting to provide tiieir own food 
aoc in a position to do so, tiie ration shall be. given to .them 
in money. 

The Pay in Money wiU be given out every week. The 
Company, however, during the first month, will only pay 
half wages until it has accumulated a seserve fund of a 
fortnight's pay ; after which the full amount will be paid 
to the workmen* 

The charge of providiog an abundant supply of. drinking 
water for all the wsnts of. the workpeople will, zest upon 
the Company. 

Art.. III. The Task imposed ugon.the Wookmen ahalLnot 
exceed, that, which haa been, fixed by the Administmtion . of 
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Bridges and Highways in Egypt, and has been adopted in 
the great works of canalisation executed of late years. 

The Number of Workmen employed shall be fixed with 
special regard to the periods of agricultural labour. 

Art. IV. The Regulations for the order of the building- 
yards shall be carried out by the Officers and Agents of the 
Government, under the orders and according to the in- 
structions of the Chief Engineers, conformably to a special 
regulation which shall receive our approbation. 

Art. V. Those workmen who shall foil to complete their 
task must submit to a diminution of pay, which shall not bo 
less than a third, and proportioned to the deficiency of the 
work allotted. Deserters shall forfeit, by the very fact, the 
fortnight's pay in reserve; the amoimt whereof shall be 
paid into the chest of the hospital mentioned in the next 
article. Men causing a disturbance in the yards shall also 
forfeit the fortnight's reserve pay. They shall, besides, be 
subject to a fine, which shall be paid to the hospital fond. 

Art. VI. The Company shall be bound to find shelter for 
the workpeople, either under tents, in sheds, or suitable 
houses. It shall support at its own expense an hospital and 
ambulances, with all the material and staff requisite to treat 
the sick. 

Art. VII. The Expenses for the Conveyance of the Work- 
men engaged, and of their families, from the place of depar- 
ture to their aiTival at the yards, shall be at the charge 
of the Company. 

Each sick workman shall receive at the hospital or in the 
ambulances, besides the care which his state may require, 
an allowance of a piastre and a-half during all the time that 
he is incapacitated from working. 

Art. VIII. Skilled workmen, such as masons, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, smiths, &c., shall receive the pay which the 
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GoveiTunont usually allows them on its works, besides rations, 
or the value thereof. 

Art. IX. When soldiers onactlye serrice shall be emplc^ed 
on tlie works, the Company, shall disburse for each of them> 
superior pay> common pay, or nominally as expenses for keep, 
a sum equal to the pay of the civil workmen. 

Art. X. All the waggons necessary for the conveyance of 
earth and materials, as well as the powder for blasting 
purposes, shall be i^imished by the Government to the Com- 
pany at cost price, provided the demand for them be made 
at least three months beforehand. 

Art. XI. Our Engineers, Linant Bey and Mougel Bey, 
whom we place at the disposal of the Company for the 
direction and conduct of the works, will have the general 
supervision of the workmen, and will come to an understand- 
ing with the delegated managing director of the Company to 
remove any difficulties which may arise in the execution of 
the present decree. 

Done at Alexandria, the 20th July, 1856. 



(L. S.) 
(Seal of his Highness the Viceroy.) 



(Translated from the Turkish.) 
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HYDROGRAPHIC OBSERVATIONS 

IK THE 

BAY OF PELUSIUM. 



Reports of Captain Philigret from his Station in the 

Gulf of Peltisium. 

FIRST REPORT. 

Off Felannm, Jtti^9, 1857. 

According to the instructions received on the 7tli inst., 
I, accompanied by M. Damaud, Engineer, and by my mate, 
repaired on board the corvette of his Highness the Viceroy 
of Egj-pt, whose Captain had made all preparations for leaving 
the harbour. 

At noon we were taken in tow by the JFrez Djahad steam- 
frigate. We were towed all night, and in themoming were 
off Damietta, where we found four merchant ships in their 
moorings in from five to six fathoms of water. To all appear- 
ance they were taking in cargo. 

We proceeded up the Gulf of Pelusium in from five to six 
fathoms of water, and it was here we found out the advantage 
of the presence of Mr. Damaud, because he is well acquainted 
with the coast. This officer, who has frequently sailed in 
these waters, piloted us imtil we sighted the tower of Dibeh, 
which was built during the French expedition. Two hours 
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later we sighted the tower of Gemileh. We were now deep 
in the Chilf of Pelnsiumy and it was a great satisfiiction to me 
to find ourselves East and West with the tower of Dibeh, 
'^i^ere we were sheltered from tibe winds, which, from liieir 
yiolence, are most to be feared in these waters. 

I abaH talk at gre a ter length of this coast as aoon as I shall 
have improved my acquaintance with it. 

We went on in six &tfaoms of water, and at about five 
miles from the beach. 

At 3 p;m. we dropped our anchor* in six fathoms, and as 
soon as I have made out all the land-marks placed along the 
coast by the Engineers of the International Commission, in 
my Bext Report I shall send an exact statement of the 
whereabouts of my moorings. But I can tell you at present 
that the corvette is riding on her anchor at the spot pre- 
scnbed by the Interaational Commisnon, two cables' -lengths 
seaward from the extremity of the jetty projected for 
Port Said. 

In obedience to my instructions I shall make exact entries 
of the prevailing winds, and the coaidition of the sea and the 
beach, and, in short, of all points^of interest in the Bay of 
Pelusinm ; and I intend doing my best to send you. at least 
every fortnight; an extraust fr^om my journal. 



SECOND REPORT. 

Off Pelasiam, Jonu^^O, 1SS7 

Ok thB 9th instant I had the honor to inform you of my 
arrival here. 

I now hasten to s^id you a Second Report containing ex- 
tracts from my Journal, in which I mention all points of 
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intereflt oonceming the Bay of Pekisiiim and these coasts 
generally, which have not, up to the present time, been much 
frequented by 8ea-£uing men. 

On the erening of the 8th inst., when M. Damaud had 
gone on board the steam frigate, and was just about to leave 
us for Alexandria, he thought he recognized some of the 
landmarks he had placed on the coast a year ago. He hailed 
us and told mc to get under weigh and drop our anchor two 
miles further East. I told him that the sun was setting, and 
that the crew were about clearing the corvette fore and aft, 
and that I would change my position early next morning. 

I wished to reconnoitre the coast, because I expected to 
find a certain land -mark with M. Damaud's initials, which 
would have enabled me to have at once determined on my 
j)osition. 

I went on shore and found the beach very practicable. 
Unfortunately the land-marks erected by the Engineers of the 
International Commission had been destroyed by rains and by 
the crews of fishing smacks, and I had some difl&culty in find- 
ing the spots where the signals had been placed. The boards 
with the letters and initials had been taken away. How- 
ever, I was determined upon having an exact description of 
my moorings, and I sent M. Meusnie, my mate, with two 
sailors and a 50 metre measure, to the tower of Oum Fareg. 

M. Meusnie reached the tower late at night and came back 
in the morning, reporting that he had measured the dis- 
tance 16,800 metres from East to West. 

I found that M. Damaud was right, and that we were too 
far to the Eastward, and I ordered M. Meusnie to go on 
measuring the beach to 18,500 metres distance, which dis- 
tance indicates the projected Port Said as marked in the map 
I received from Mougel Bey. 

We rigged a flagstaff on this spot and anchored the 
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corvette to the^ South of tlds staff ii;i si^ fathoms of water 
and two cables' length seaward from tlie projected jetty, 
. I cannot yet speak of the prevailing winds and cuirents, 
and must put this off to the end of my winter station, when 
I shall give you a general summary of this interesting por- 
tion of my mission. 

Qn the ;uigtt, from the 13th to the 14th January, we had 
a violent squall fiom the E.N.E.; it was borne with ease by 
the corvette, which kept her position and did not in any way 
drag her anchor. This is chiefly owing to the circumstance 
that the bottom of the Bay consists of fine sand, the best 
anchoring ground known to sailors. 

As for the sea, I have told you already that any ship 
anchoring beyond the point of Dibeh is perfectly sheltered 
from the E. and N.E. winds. Hence the corvette was not 
disturbed by any waves, and lay as tranquilly as if she had 
been i« dock. This is a precious advantage, and if I am to 
believe the fishermen who tell me that the most violent 
storms come from the B. or N.E., I may assume that the 
Bay being sheltered from the most violent winds, very little 
is to be apprehended from winds coming firom another 
direction. 

The beach has throughout been practicable, and I have 
been canstantly able to communicate with the shore — except 
on the Idth, when the spray prevented my sending the small 
and very open boats of the corvette — ^T\'hile I am convinced 
that with whale-boats I could have gone on shore with the 
greatest ease. 

I am now about to commence the reconstruction of the 
land-marks along the beach, and intend making them large 
enough to last for some time. 
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THIRD Ri:i'OUT. 

Oil* i*tr.>iu:n, Jan. ol<t, 1857. 

I XAtii: a'lva:it ■-;-' of an opportunity < f s^Lndiiif^ letters to 
I^.;uLtt:i to send you tliis tliird lleix>rt. extracted, like the 
] ".needing ouc\ from my journal. 

I 1: ive already told vo\i that I devoted myself to the re- 
^v!:!•l:: of the Lii'luii-rk-'. I have now to anuoimce to von 
\\v\\ thtv ar.' ;.!! e-^inplvtcd, and on a very large scale too. 
1 :iv la.irks I ]r:vc m.ide are Mnali to^'crs of five feet high, 
t) six ilet hasix. which can be seen fivun ten miles out at sea, 
: .\d V. }iich A% ill be very u*^ei'ul in 0:1^0 further hydrographic 
v\. .■i\a:ion'* vvr: to h^ iniide. 

I •! 1 .' mi ^' tluiii v.Ith Nmall paths leading up to their 
:•>•». ri.rl t:it V eciiv!! -li'l a llr.o view of Lake Meiizaleh. 
I'loiii the lo-.\\T in ihc evMilro of the litoral belt wc see, on a 
i-.'-ar day, ihv? toAWi* (»f Ouin Farci^ to the East, and that of 
<i : 'AA\ to tlv^ V.\^\ — c:i eiihcr side a distance of sixteen 

I>iiiiiu- the 111 : ten dav^ wo have had calms and northerlv 
V. iu.I<, and tlii* .-..-adincs^ of the cor'.eUe con'S'inces me that 
v.\ i\]r.>iit >-iii ^ nil-^ht saftlv aue-hor in the Bay. 

I h :vj r.niirked thai: the horizon was £i-e(|uentlv clouded, 
and tliat the c'nid^ drit'i-.d ra|>idiy in a southerly direction, 
wliile the sea a:ul tlie !)•. aeh were rather rough, without, 
hosvevcr, preventing eommunieations with the shore ; for, I 
re;)eat it, M-e Ljv as tra^upiilly as po>>iV5le. 

Th.'>o observations indui'e rae to beiievc thai the majority 
of the north winds do not enter die Bay, and that, with the 
exception of an oeeasional squall, no apprehensions need be 
entertained from anything blowhig troni that direction. 

The wind^ elianged to E.N.E., and you know against 
sn.h \Ninds the Bay is perfectly sheltered. Two ships 
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on their way to Alexandria or Damietta have anchored close 
to the corvette. 

The currents are almost imperceptible in the Gulf, and 
what little there is seems generally to follow the direction of 
the wind. But in calm weather a very slight current runs 
in a north-easterly direction. 



FOURTH REPORT. 

Bay of Pelusium, February 10. 

Nothing of interest occurred on the 1st and 2nd February. 
The sky was cloudy, and a strong breeze was blowing 
from the E.N.E. The currents were imperceptible, and 
the beach such as to enable us with ease to communicate 
with the shore. 

On the 3rd we had a terrible gale — ^first from the S.E., 
then from the N.E., and finally from the S. 

I shall devote this Report to • the various phases of this 
hurricane. I mean to make this description with the greatest 
care, and shall be happy, if sooner or later, it turns out to be 
of some use to mariners that visit these waters. 

The gale commenced at 2 a.m. on the 3rd, when the 
wind shifted suddenly from the E.N.E. to the E.: a 
stiff fair breeze with a southerly leaning, but no indications 
of anything unusual. It had been cloudy, but now it got 
dark and foggy. The barometer showed a slight fall. 

This lasted until 10 a.m., when the wind shifted to 
the S.E. and rapidly increased in force, still with a 
southerly leaning. The weather looked very dirty, and the 
barometer had still a downward tendency. 
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At 2 p.m. the wiad blew direct from the South, and it 
soon attained the proportions of a real tempest. This con- 
tinued till 4 p.m., when it shifted to the East, and at 1() p.m. 
to the E.N.E., from which direction it blew a hurricane. 

The hurricane continued all night and slackened only at 4 
p.m., when, sinking by degrees, but still blowing from the 
E.N.E., it changed into a strong gale. 

I have been gratified to find, by measuring the distance 
from the corvette to the shore, that, thanks to the tran- 
quillity of our position and the soundness of our moorings, 
the corvette, in spite of the violence of the wind, did not 
change her position or drag her anchor. 

Tills fact may be considered as decisive, for I am persuaded 
th[\t it is impossible to meet with a worse hurricane. I do 
not therefore hesitate to declare that the Bay of Pelusium 
offers very good moorings with the winds from the E., 
S., and N.E., and that the anchors hold in all weathers. 

The N. and N.E. winds, more especially, arc those which 
interest me, and to which I devote my attention. 



FIFTH EEPORT. 

Bay of Pelusium, Feb. 20. 

Since the last hmricane the winds have been from 
the S., E., and N.E. We have had several gales from 
those directions. They were less violent than the gale of 
the 3rd Februaiy, but still they were strong enough still 
further to convince me of the soimdness of my moorings. 

The sea, which must be violently agitated beyond Damietta 
Point, and which, impelled by the gale which has lasted 
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almost a fortnight, must roll up enormous -waves, does not 
enter into the Bay. Only when the wind shifts to the 
S.E., and when it therefore blows straight from the land, it 
causes a good deal of breakers on the beach. 

I have now to teU you of another violent gale from the 
North, on the 17th, 18th and 19th Februar5\ 

I have already told you that the winds from the N. and 
N.E. are the only ones which need be feared in the Gulf 
of Pelusium, and these last days put me in a position to 
repeat my assertion. 

On the morning of the 17th, the weather was dull and 
rainy, the wind came from the E.S.E., from which direction 
had blown for several days past. 

At 9 p.m. I was struck by the dark and heavy appearance 
of the northern sky, where there was an accumulation of 
clouds, and an occasional flash of lightning The E.S.E. 
wind died away gradually, and by 10 p.m. it was quite 
calm. This doubtful calm lasted but a very short time. A 
strong breeze sprung then up from the E.N.E., and this 
breeze rose to such a height, that by 1 a.m. it blew a gale. 

Nevertheless the clouds were rapidly drifting towards the 
south, while the lightning stfll flashed in the north : large 
waves commenced rushing into the Bay, and I remarked that 
the wind had a tendency to shift to the north. 

At 5 a.m. on the 1 8th, the wind did indeed shift to the 
N.E., and at 9 a.m. we had a ftirious gale coming from 
due N. 

This gale must haveHiieen terrible out at sea, for dthough 
my observ^ations enable me to state that there is frequently 
a northerly wind out, while the bay is perfectly cahn, still, 
on this occasion these limits were passed, and the tempest 
was strongly felt in the Bay of Pelusium, 

The corvette bore it bravely, and without any strain ; she 
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On tlic 4:h, a Greek hri^, nmninir in an e£L*tv?rlv dircc- 

— — « 

t: n, triver^^ the whole l.?iiirth of the bav. 

— tf 

On thj CTemng of the 8th of ilarch, ek>u<L* roc«e rrom 
the E.N.E.. with a gale from that direcdoo.. The gale lasted 
-CTne hours. After this the weather cleared up. and con- 
tinned mO(«t favottrable np to the pre-^ent moment. 



EIGHTH BEPORT. 

Aiexandzia, Mazck 2iL 

^^IR, — I have alreadv annotmced to vou that the return 
• «f a mil'ier reason leaves m.e no reniarkable fact-* to commn- 
nicate. 

In. the Li>t few davs we have had variable brtoze^, 
which fre-'hened during the d:iy and went down with the 
^'.m, >o that the nights were pt-rfectly ealm. The-^e brotize^i 
-^f-re mo^t frequently from the W'.N.W.. or the E.N.£. 

On the 16th, however, the wind blew steadilv frtDm the 
W.X.W.. but this breeze. t(jo. fell at >im<et, and the ni^ht 
w.^^ calm. 



NINTH BEPOKT. 

05 Pelusiom, March 20. 

I HASTE>" to send^you the specimens of the bottom of 
the Bav, which vou demanded, and I be^ to add to them an 
explanation as to the various depths from which these speci- 
men* were brought up. 
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No. 1. Grey sand mixed with mud from the anchorage 
of the corvette at ten metres fifty centimetres water. 

No. 2. Black mud from farther out at a depth of from 
ten to twelve metres. 

The depth of ten metres may be considered as the limits 
of the muddy and the commencement of the sandy bottom. 
At this depth the sand gets free from the mud. and is the 
purer the nearer we approach the shore, until at last it is 
quite pure, as may be seen in specimen. 

No, 3, taken from the beach. I have remarked that, by 
mixing a specimen of the bottom at 10 J metres with a speci- 
men of sand from the beach, I obtain exactly the quality of 
stuff to be found at a depth of frt)m. five to six metres. 

I have nearly terminated my general account of the Bay 
of Dibeh. It wiU contain a summary of all the observations 
and remarks I made on my station. 
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TO M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 

Siu, — Having been informed of your near arrival here, 
I take the liberty to write and inform you of the good hold 
of my eorvette in the roads of Suez, in spite of the violent 
torn pests we had in Fobruiury last. 

There is nothing extraordinary in this, if you consider 
the excoHeut quality of tlie bottom, and the gieat advantage 
of boiuii: porfoetly sheltered during the E.N.E. winds, which 
Mow almost constantly, and which bring the worst gales in 
t^^oso waters. The captains who pass along the coasts of 
Alijiers would bo very glad of such moorings as are to be 
r.nu\d in the l>;\y of Diboh, wheix^ there is plenty- of room 
w ith a n i^iiliw >lope, and the be-^t bottom ix^ssiblo. instead of 
i\o expvX'^cd roads we f.ud on the coasts of our African 
iv^lv^nv, ;v.ul N»lui'h tv> a iVul bottom add this further di<iul- 
va'^tiv'O that thov are entirtlv o:h^ii to the north winds 
^v ai«.*a cou<ta*i:lv blow ij^al^s drainir tho winter. 

1 li.wo li-.d fvn- 4\ time the cor.reiaiid of the sUani.r Z ; 

/' 'V „V /\ •'..'!:-, and I carried tho Ti::ii< vL-^-iatcIiJ-s in 

S. ^:.^ iv.lv r, ISo :. On tlia: vovacv: wo h.;d a >ijii:ill from r^e 

N. V. >..:: xi: S: ra, anvl tliis <e\:.ill li.is ♦.n;\bl-:d me to ci^Jve 

.^ V enrv.ri^ :i v.ite. :>.o Fviv in wnioh I *aia n«-'*- stat:"ii:d. 
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bad as can be, and I may almost say it is impracticable, and 
captains of great experience wlio have grown old and 
grey in those waters, have told me over and over again that 
a good many ships go down to the bottom. Next, when you 
arc up in the branch of the Ganges, you are not yet out of 
danger ; and if a ship with her cargo in her but touches any 
where, she is sure to be swept down by the cuiTent. I could 
quote recent examples of this sort of thing happening fre- 
quently. 

With all these disadvantages, which do not exist in the Bay 
of Pelusium, Calcutta has a deal of commerce, and a very 
large number of ships go there continually. 

My observations in the Roads of Dibeh, of which I have 
the honor to submit to you a general summary at the end 
of my winter station, enable me to say, that when the light- 
houses aic established and with good pilots, and when a'l 
precautionary measures which so important a project de- 
mands are taken, the vessels that would make the Canal will 
iind much assistance in the guarantees offered to them by 
the capital conditions of the Bay of Dibeh. 

I have been looking out for work for the soldiers on 
board the corvette, to prevent their falling into idle habits. 

I have put theui to repair the landmarks placed by the 
gentlemen of the International Commission ; and I have got 
them to build a big tower, of a basis of 22 metres, to a height 
of 20 metres. There is a spiral road to the top from whence 
there is a very fine view. 

No men can work harder than these gallant fellows 
and this work, great as it was, has been done in a very short 
time. This landmark is exactly oa the spot where the 
Eastern jetty of the Canal is to start from, according to the 
map which was given me by the Chief Engineer. It may 
become an excellent point of observation, especially before 
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the time when there will be plent}', and on so flat a coaj>t, it 
may be of good service to ships in the offing, who, when they 
once know it, will shape their course by it. 

This piece of masonry, which I would beg permission to call 
Said's Tower, is quite completed and we are preparing to 
give it a sort of house-warming. We have covered it with 
flags, and the corvette waits but for sunrise to fire a salute 
of 21 guns. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 

B. PHILIGRET. 

Gulf of Pelustum, 
March lOth, 1857. 



THE END. 
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